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ADDRESS CHANGE AND RENEWALS 
should be sent to: Luther League of America, 825 Muhlen- 
berg Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Please allow 
four weeks for the change to be effective. To insure ac- 
curacy, send your present address sticker and your new 
address. 


SPECIAL-LLA DIVISIONS PLAN FOR 1958 


by Judy Ford 


This material will provide excellent 
material for a league discussion. These 
facts and plans are the product of 
the November 1957 officers’ conference. 


The five divisions of the Luther League of America constantly 
remember that they are each a part of a total program, yet also 
reflect their unique programs. All parts and divisions of LLA see 
their relationship to the Christian Vocation—the total work of the 
church. 


Christian Vocation continues to be concerned with an educa- 
tional program about the real meaning of Christian Vocation— 
God's call and our response with our total lives. It is this division’s 
objective to challenge young people, through faith, to be aware of 
their relationship to God, through his continual call. 


To start the wheels of their minds turning, the CV Committee 
is posing the juestion: “Do you believe in Christ as your Lord and 
Saviour?” ; 


For most practical application and implementation in the local 
league, the “cell group” technique is being encouraged. As a part 
of this emphasis a Cathedral Film, “The High Room” is to be used. 


The theme for Christian Vocation Day 1958 is “What is this 
thing called love?” 


Evangelism will not overlook the P-W phase of evangelism, 
but the committee feels that the dramatization of P-W has reached 
the limit of its effectiveness. 


The major emphasis will be on congregational evangelism, 
pointing up the unity among youth and adults in purpose and ac- 
tion in the evangelism efforts of the church. The Department of 
Evangelism of the Board of Social Missions of the ULC is assisting 
the committee. 


Specific suggestions for local league action are: Apart meet- 
ings, Bible class, prayer life, members file, lay visits, pastor’s class, 
integration of new members. 

The suggestion is being made to synodical presidents of the 
ULC that the evangelism secretary of the s/s league be appointed 
to the synod’s evangelism committee. 


Missions ongoing program is concerned with educating 
leaguers in the whole area of missions—through the current em- 
phasis of JCME, the Board of Foreign Missions, and the Board of 
American Missions. 

The present emphasis on Japan will be continued in the local 
congregations until June. The Mission Sunday emphasis in 1958 
will be on Japan (articles are appearing in Luther Life and High 
‘Ideals, and a bulletin is available). 

New themes, beginning in April 1958, are: 


Foreign—the Near East 
Home—North American Neighbors (Puerto Rico). 


The Board of Foreign Missions is preparing a special youth 
filmstrip on Japan, which s/s missions secretaries will be distribut- 
ing shortly. 

The Missions Committee of LLA is trying to evolve conferences 
composed of representatives from auxiliaries and certain boards of 
the church, to consider the advisability of a mission study program 
in every congregation. 


Social Action will continue to show youth the need to relate 
their faith to their daily lives. This division’s ongoing emphasis will 
involve work camping and Lutheran World Relief. The committee’s 
main emphasis for 1958 goes under the title, “Prejudice and the 
Communion of Saints,” and is related to the 1957 JCME theme. 


This program will be effected primarily through the use of 
topic articles and space in the LLA publications and through per- 
sonal communication between division committee members with 
s/s leaders. State/synodical weekend workcamps and inter-racial 
discussion groups are being encouraged. Family, government, job, 
school, and church are being stressed as areas of Social Action. 


Concluded in next issue 
see March Luther Life 
for the picture story 
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OFFICIAL YOUTH DELEGATES PICTURED A 

THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
REPRESENTING LLA (IN THE UPPER LEF 
HAND CORNER), ARE JERRY SMITH, BO! 
MENGES, MRS. GEORGE F. HARKINS. 


Future Luther League 


Plans are moving ahead for the 
erger of three church bodies forming 
[he American Lutheran Church.” 
he Joint Union committee reached 
ial agreement on the establishment 
three auxiliaries in the new Church 
-Women of the Church, Brother- 
od, and Luther League. Each aux- 
ary will be served by a full-time di- 
ctor, that of the Luther League also 
function as director of the Depart- 
ent of Youth Activity. 

While the Department of Youth Ac- 
vity will offer guidance and counsel 
the Luther League, the League, it 
as said, will conduct its program 
ith “a great measure of freedom and 
dependence.” Objectives of the youth 
spartment will be to “encourage the 
uth of the Church in Christian faith, 
‘owth, service and fellowship and to 
terest the unchurched and the un- 
mnverted.”’ 


A proposal which would have 
permitted the ordination of women 
to the ministry of the State Luth- 
eran Church of Sweden has been 
defeated by a vote of 62 to 36. 


Over and Beginning 

Reformation Day, 1957, saw the 
close of an intensive, two-year, con- 
tinent-wide evangelism mission of the 
ULCA. Hundreds of missions were 
held involving almost all of the 4,400 
local congregations. 

Dr. Robert W. Stackel, director of 
the Lutheran evangelism mission, re- 
ported, ‘Some churches have doubled 
their membership during the mission 
program.” He added, “We think the 
next two years will give our church 
the greatest opportunity for evangel- 
ism we have ever had.” 


New York HELPS 


During the weekend of September 
27-29, approximately 20 active leaguers 
of New York state attended a train- 
ing session at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Albany, for HELP teams 
(HELP is the NY caravaning pro- 
gram). The program was planned and 
led by Dottie Davis, Binghamton, 
HELP director; Gustave Wedemeyer, 
New York City, Fred Wedemeyer, 
New York City; and the state Luther 
League president, William de Hey- 
man. Training session followed a four- 
week correspondence course. 


Wisconsin Charlies 


Members of the Burton-Lancaster 
parish league, Wisconsin, play-read 
“The Mystery of Charlie Bowen” 
(Youth Sunday material, 1957) at the 
fall rally of the Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Luther League. Following the play, 
the young people at the rally were 
asked to write what they thought was 
confusing Charlie Bowen. 

Some of the questions: How can 
God be Jesus’ heavenly Father and 
also be Jesus? Why doesn’t God an- 
swer my prayers when I ask Him for 
something? Is God really real and can 
He really watch over all of us at the 
same time and help us? Do we just say 
there’s a God so we can believe in 
something ? How do you get faith? 

Perhaps these are questions you've 
been asking podeit Maybe your 
league should have a big discussion on 
these questions—with your pastor as 
leader. 


CHRISTMAS 
EXCHANGE 


Life Scout Dale Keith 
(picture in news section of 
December LUTHER LIFE) 
is the first in Elmhurst Luth- 
eran Church to receive the 
Pro Deo et Patria award. 
The 17-year-old scout is 
president of the league and 
has served as evangelism 
chairman for the past two 
years. 


Kitchener Conference 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Erb 
ville, Canada, was the scene of tt 
Kitchener Conference Luther Leagu 
convention. The theme was Lor 
Speak to Me. Leaguers were preset 
from all local churches but one. 

Result of the election of office 
follows: Jim Armitage, Waterlo 
president; Clinton Rohr, Conestog 
vice president; Linda Derbecker, S 
Jacobs, secretary; Fred Eichhol 
Waterloo, treasurer; and the Rev. He 
mut Saabas, New Dundee, pastor ac 
visor. 


The son of the first president 
of the ULCA died recently in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel, president of the 
New York and New England 
Synod, was the son of the late 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, who 
served as ULCA president from 
1918 until 1944. 


Canada Convenes 


Christian Answer Boldly was the 
eme of the Luther League of West- 
n Canada, convening in Saskatoon, 
skatchewan, August 31-September 1. 
he tenth birthday of WCLL was cele- 
ated. 

Officers are Walter Goos, president ; 
mest Bergbusch, vice president; Herb 
hneider, treasurer; and Flora Goos, 
cretary. A stewardship committee, 
tving under the Christian vocation 
vision, was established with the pur- 
se of educating leaguers in this 
pect. 

Resolutions were passed asking all 
aguers to take more active parts in 
ible discussion groups in their home 
urches and to send a representative 
local church council meetings en- 
ling leaguers to know more of the 
ngregation’s work first hand. 


Career choices of 12,154 senior high school students who 
are college-bound and in the highest five percent of their 
classes (according to a National Association scholarship 
contest) are in the following order: 


HOCICHING erste aki «« «x = 
engineering ......... 
science research ..... 
MOCICING Ma eieieie sis «|< «0 
BUsinessia craoic. cic.2 i 
ROUSIT Cine pclae vi) sve! «(eis 
communications ..... 
NCW, laser ced taneteta at o sne ape 
government ........ 
creative arts ....... 
IMITISTFYI Tere iecsias «01s. « 
home economics .... 
social work cod. a>. 
ogticultures cca. +s... 
CN ig@) Sond. eee 
miscellaneous ....... 


The official organization 
for men in the ULCA has 
been renamed. The Broth- 
erhood is now the United 
Lutheran Church Men. 


Canadians “follow 
the leader” at 
birthday party. 


Future Luther Leaguer 
UL Church of Naples (Flo: 
ida) plan Youth Sunda 
with Pastor John R. Meye 
mission developer. Yout 
Sunday was very successfi 
—largest attendance in tl 
history of the nine-month ol 
mission church. 


Leaguers of St. Matthew's, Kitchener, Canada, have memories 
of the 1957 summer. Two busloads (90) people visited Niagara 
Falls—and got wet. The league had a swimming party and pic- 
nic—a leaguer broke his wrist. Ball players suffered broken ribs 
and dislocations. Does YOUR league carry insurance? 


LLA Caravan Team 15 in 
outfits presented to them by 
leaguers of First Lutheran 
Church, Lexington, N.C. 


tty Bierbaum “walks ihe plank.’ She 
links she’ll land in a tub of water; the 
lows will surprise her. 


“Two Years Before” 


Luther League of North Riverdale 
utheran Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
uitiated its fall program with an all- 
ay series of events on Youth Sunday. 
he morning service was handled by 
1e leaguers. Three youth, Don Ousley, 
eth Steiner, and Dottie Rush, wrote 
1e sermon on the theme, “Here I 
tand.”” A flute solo was played by 
arbara Steiner. 

In the evening, pirates roamed the 
ywer church as the theme for the ban- 
uet, “Iwo Hours Before the Mast,” 
nfolded. Intermediate president 
seorge Beasley gave the invocation. 
the menu included such tasty items as 
eaweed salad, salt pork, hardtack, and 
ellyfish delight. “Captain Kidd” Dave 
tein was the master of ceremonies for 
ne program that saw two of the 
caguers walk the plank. Speaker for 
he evening was Bill Zimmann, senior 
t Hamma Divinity School. 

Invitations to the banquet had in- 
luded a treasure map which had the 
reasure located with a big X at the 
pot where the church is located. The 
peaker told the leaguers that “X 
aarks the spot” in their lives—the X 
s their church. All leaguers were en- 
ouraged to make this spot a larger 
ne in their lives. 

The lower church was decorated to 
0k like the deck of a ship. Complete 
vith sails, cannons, a large helm, and 
ther nautical symbols. Nearly fifty 
oung people participated in the eve- 
ing’s activities. 


When your subscription to 
LUTHER LIFE or HIGH IDEALS 
is renewed, we will send you 
the current issue. You may se- 
cure back copies at the price 
of 25c an issue (35c for HIGH 
IDEALS). 


$500 Awards Made 


A California high school physical 
education teacher and an Ohio chem- 
ical engineer are the 1957 winners of 
the $500 Stewardship of Life awards. 

Mrs. Gwen Pendleton Hansen, Ker- 
man, Calif., 27-year old phys. ed. 
teacher, is active in the work of First 
Lutheran Church, Fresno. She was in- 
strumental in starting the intermediate 
Luther League, is advisor to the senior 
division, and teaches the high school 
class in Sunday church school. She is 
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also a member of the church youth 
committee and the executive building 
committee for a new church, She aids 
the pastor, Rev. Lloyd Jacobson in per- 
sonal counseling. 

The other winner is 26-year old 
Paul John Kienholz of Columbus, 
Ohio, While a student at Ohio State 
University, Paul held a full time job, 
and served as advisor of the Luther 
League of Hilltop Church, Before 
moving to St. Paul, Minn., this fall, 
he was a leader in the young people's 
class and was a member of the choir 
and Brotherhood, His pastor, Rev. 
John E. Hydinger, praised Kienholz 
for his leadership in the areas of stew- 
ardship and evangelism, 

Sponsor of the annual awards is 
Everett G, Mitchell, Chicago, director 
of NBC's National Farm and Home 
Hour. He makes the $500 awards 
through the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment, 


COLLEGES 
MIDLAND 


Students from 19 states, six foreign 
countries, Alaska and Hawaii, com- 
prise a record-breaking student body 
of 488 at Midland College, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


MUHLENBERG 

October 21 issue of Life magazine 
featured a five-page spread on Muh- 
lenberg College, emphasizing the first 
coeds, The pictures tell a story of cam- 
pus hazing. 
SUSQUEHANNA 


The Pre Theological Club under the 
leadership of Ken Zimmerman volun- 
teered its service during the evangel- 
ism mission in Selinsgrove in October. 
The Pre Theos visited all the students 
on campus, inviting them to attend 
nightly services during the mission 
week, 


Muhlenberg’s first Homecoming Queen and her court 


Faith and Life Week 
Wagner College 
Small planning groups have been 
sy since early October preparing for 
ith and Life Week at Wagner Lu- 
eran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


This year’s theme centers around 
w to live a full, meaningful Chris- 
n life despite present day tensions. 
oblems scheduled for discussion in- 
ide race integration, mixed mar- 
ges, Christian versus Communist 
ws of life, and, above all, the mean- 
x of the Christian faith. 

Trained specialists to collaborate 
th Wagner students and _ faculty 
mbers in giving the week special 
nificance include Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
fessor of Theology of the Feder- 
d Theology Faculty at the Univer- 
y of Chicago, and Dr. Buell Gal- 
ther, President of New York City 
Ilege. Special assemblies, book dis- 
ys, breakfast discussions, retreat 
ditations and personal conferences 
| provide opportunities for calm re- 
tion and restoration of personal 
th. 

Particular interest centers around 
> 1958 Faith and Life Week as part 
Wagner's Diamond Jubilee Year. 
e College was founded in 1883 with 
0.00, vision, earnest prayer, and 
wage. From its meager beginnings 
one bare room with one instructor 
1 five students, this year’s school 
sus numbers about 1,800 (includ- 
, part-time and evening students) 
1 nearly 150 instructors. 

While the school admittedly needs 
mney because of rapid expansion and 
currently engaged in a capital funds 
npaign, the size of the faculty has 


kept abreast of student needs and a 
close student-faculty relationship has 
been maintained. Unfortunately, the 
fact that students sometimes take eve- 
ning as well as day classes has led to 
the erroneous impression that condi- 
tions rather than personal choice dic- 
tate the fact that some students at- 
tend school both day and evening. 

This year, some 1,200 religious 
emphasis weeks will be conducted in 
that many of the 1,800 colleges and 
universities in this country. 

Generally speaking, these activities 
are handled in a pretty down-to-earth 
fashion, realizing that college students 
seek fundamentals. 


The participants are from 
all corners of the world 
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MORSELS 


In ceremonies at the White House, 
October 15, the American Bible So- 
ciety marked the distribution of a half- 
billion volumes of Scriptures since its 
founding in 1816. The Society con- 
ducts its work in more than 60 coun- 
tries and has distributed the Scriptures 
in nearly 200 languages. 

°e 

A watchnight service in some 75,000 
Baptist churches in North America 
opened the six-year Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance program. The final year of the 
Advance, 1964, will mark the 150th 
anniversary of organized Baptist work 
on a national scale in North America. 

e 


Lutherans of five church bodies (in- 
cluding the ULCA) active on the Pa- 
cific Coast have organized a non-profit 
foundation to develop a senior liberal 
arts college in California. 

e 


The executive secretary of the Zion 
Society for Israel, Lutheran-sponsored 
agency in Pelican Rapids, Mich., for 
Jewish missions, charged that the vast 
majority of Christian church members 
exclude Jews from their evangelism 
efforts. He said the superficial reason 
for this was the attitude, “We don’t 
want to offend them.” But this is ‘‘a 
very real*amd-painful-omission to the 
Jews,” he stated. 


A statement from the National Lu 
theran Council informs us that th 
shortage of church college teachers i 
becoming almost as acute as the short 
age of pastors—especially in the na 
tural sciences. 

e 

Luther Leaguers of New York-Nev 
England are getting behind the adul 
Church members in saying vote ‘no’ 
for legalizing gambling in the Novem 
ber elections. Social Action secretary 
Louise Wulfert, sent out word to al 
leagues that voting ‘‘yes’’ would mak 
“criminals out of Christians and gam 
bling halls out of our churches.” 

e 

St. Mark’s Lutheran Church nea 
Bowling Green State University i1 
Ohio is responding to the challeng 
of bulging walls in an admirable way 
Of the 530 persons in church on Sun 
day morning, 200 are students. Thi 
congregation has secured a site ot 
which facilities adequate for a com 
bined ministry to community and cam 
pus can be secured. Here is a congrega 
tion (with a confirmed membershiy 
smaller than NLC student enrollmen 
at the University) which recognize 
that its parish included the campus. 

e 


Washington District, Marylane 
Synod, keeps its advisors well trained 
A September workshop had as_ it 
theme program planning. Counselin; 
techniques was the October subject. 


WE GET LETTERS 


NEWS SECTION 


The three issues of Luther Life I’ve received | have enjoyed 
very much, and | think my fellow Canadian leaguers feel the 
same way. There is only one thing wrong .. . | find no news of 
any Canadian league to any extent.... 

DAVID FOREMAN 


You will find the same situation pertains to many sections 
of the US as well. When this is the case, we suggest you 
inquire of your area correspondent (listed inside the back 
cover) what you can do to help. We would like better dis- 
tribution of news. Much depends on the local league pub- 
licity officer. 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Regarding November Luther Life: There is little topical material 
in this issue that my leaguers can handle without too much 
preparation. Neither do | like the “suggestive” caricon. 

Rev. (name withheld) 


Am | dense? | don’t get the joke on page 61. And here’s to 
more covers like the November issue—not only for attractive- 
ness but the quality of the subject, too. 

A. DIXSON 


Great! That sums up my comments on the November issue. 

The layout, typography, photography—everything seems to im- 
prove with each issue. 

GEORGE E. FEY 


| enjoy Luther Life. | have always enjoyed it, but | think it is 
constantly improving. | think Sig Hagen’s new column, Fan Fare, 
is one of the best in the magazine. The topic material is varied 
, the movie reviews are of good variety . 
“All in all | think it is the best magazine published for youth. 
CRIS MADSEN 
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PROBLEM 
CORNER 


cliques 
PROBLEM 
Dear Sir: 
| am a junior in high school. | like to have many friends and 


to be well liked. That has been my one aim since | started high 
school. 

| have gone around with a big crowd since grade school. This 
year they split up into two groups. Each group is jealous of the 
other. | think the world of all the kids and | don’t want to make 
a choice between them. | have tried to restore the friendship but 
haven’t been successful. It is impossible to be friends with both 
groups because they resent your being a friend of the others. What 
is your advice to this whole mix up? 


D. S. 


ANSWER 
Dear D. S.: 

All of us, to some degree, want to be well liked, popular with 
everyone. This is only natural. But friendship is not a selfish en- 
deavor. True friendship is “giving of oneself.” Sometimes one has 
to give a lot before he receives anything in return. 

You have a problem on your hands. Let me commend you for 
trying to mend the rift between the two groups of former friends. 
The solution may be difficult—one you will have to test and then 
alone decide upon. 

You may finally have to choose between one of the groups. 


The choice, of course, will be made on interests, standards, and 
ideals. At the same time you should remain friendly to the others 
(although not one of their party-and-coke friends). Let them know 
that you are sincerely sorry that it can’t be a 50/50 friendship. 

Or after weeks of trying to patch up friendships, you may 
discover that you have to give up the close friendships of both 
groups and be a casual friend to all. Several years from now when 
these girls give up their childish ideas they may admire you for 
what you tried to do. 

You will find this difficulty in the adult world also. People will 
decide who your friends are—in clubs, labor, church, etc. It’s wise 
then to remember your Christian ideals. People will be friendly 
with you in relation to the way you cross the color, class, clique, 
or creed lines. Remember, the wider your circle of friends, the more 
varied they are, the fuller your life will be. 

Jesus had some very close friends that included all types of 
people. Also, there were people who hated him. He loved these 
people and tried to erase their hard-hearted feelings. They would 
not allow it. They even crucified him because they could not accept 
him. 


Questions submitted to PROBLEM CORNER need not be signed. An- 
vers are given by various people. 


Address your problems to PROBLEM CORNER, LUTHER LIFE, 1228 


oruce St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


AUHLENBERG—A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts and 
iences...a strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates... 
ccellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residence 
all on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medical 
ts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry... 


ajors in 15 fields. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A. Benfer ALLENTOWN, PA. 
U5 


Director of Admissions 


church members raise 
money to fulfill 
Brenda’s dreams 


one year abroa 


what would you pack? 


by BRENDA BENTZ 
reprint from YOUTH 


with permission 
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O™ DAY last year as Mom and 
were driving home from th 
grocery store, I asked, “Can I go te 
Germany next year, Mom?” 

“Sure,” she said quickly. 

Sovlisaid.) ©) kee 

Mom laughed, but I didn’t. 

I had been doing a lot of thinkin; 
about living overseas for a year as at 
exchange: student. I first got the ide: 
when I heard an exchange studen 
from Germany speak at the mothe 
and daughter banquet at our churcl 
three years ago. It seemed to me to bi 
one of the best possible ways of creat 
ing peace—going over to live witl 
others, being a part of their culture 
learning to understand them, and shar 
ing all you learned with others a 
home. 

I wrote to my Congressman. Hi 
promptly sent me lots of informatiot 
but no exchange programs for whicl 
I was eligible. Then from an exchang 
student my mother got the address o 


1e International Educational Exchange 
ervices of the U. S. Department of 
rate. In seven years, 700 students be- 
veen 16 and 18 have come over to 
ve for one year in American homes 
id attend American schools. 

Naturally, there has been a growing 
esire among U. S. teenagers to go to 
urope for a year as “ambassadors of 
90d will.” 

Language is one of the principal rea- 
ns this program is still experimental. 
he U. S. student going to Germany, 
yr example, must study, study, study 
erman. In fact, they tell us it can’t 
2. overemphasized. The more we learn 
) speak before we go over, the more 
e gain and share when we get there. 
flere we American teens are at a dis- 
lvantage in comparison to the Ger- 
an high school student coming over 
ere, for he has had considerable 
ore training in foreign languages 
ian the average American high school 
udent. 

I was thrilled by the story of the 
en-age exchange program. I filled out 
iditional application forms. After 
veral months, I was told to go ahead 
id try to get a sponsor and to begin 
udying German hard. 

I met with the director of the local 
hamber of Commerce to discuss get- 
ng a sponsor. We decided I should 
proach the different service clubs. I 
as unsuccessful. 

At the December meeting of the 
hurch Board of my church, I asked 
they could pay part of my expenses. 
ur minister and I explained the ex- 
lange program and its purpose. It 
as unanimously voted to sponsor me 
yr the whole amount. 

I almost cried. 

Mom and Dad and I stayed up and 


Brenda studies German 


talked very late that night. My teen- 
age brother, Bill, asked me why on 
earth I wanted to go. When I ex- 
plained, Bill said, “They send you over, 
and it'll set world relations back 50 
years!” 

Dad was still eens ‘Now don’t be 
disappointed if. 

From then on there were many 
preparations. 

I studied German. Since no German 
is taught locally, an adult friend helps 
me twice a week for free because he 
believes in the importance of this pro- 
gram. He is Polish, majored in Ger- 
man at the University of Warsaw, 
worked in the German underground, 
and later with the United Nations. He 
now teaches in town. 

Clothes are a problem. It is suggest- 
ed that we take only two bags of 
clothes. We shouldn’t take trunks or 
anything we can’t handle ourselves. 

Being a typical girl, I’m trying to 
figure out how to pack 20 bags of 
clothes into two bags. My brother's 
comment on the limit of two bags of 
clothes: “You wear that many clothes 
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in one weekend!” 

But there are other things about 
clothes selection which I had to take 
into consideration. An American girl 
now in Germany sent me the following 
suggestions: “In general clothing isn’t 
too much different from that in the 
States, but you will want to prepare for 
cold weather and ordinarily it doesn’t 
get as hot in the summer as we are 
used to in the States. The houses aren't 
heated as much as in the States; there- 
fore, one needs to wear a heavy sweater 
on top of one’s regular clothes most 
of the winter... . 

“If I were you, I don’t think I'd 
bother to bring shorts, for the wearing 
of shorts for girls in Germany (and 
the rest of Europe) is not generally 
accepted. It’s hardly worthwhile to 
bring a hat for dress-up. I haven't 
found an occasion to wear one yet. Try 
to keep your baggage at a minimum. 
The average German doesn’t have a lot 
of changes of clothing anyway.’ 

And then there are the health shots 
for getting ready to go overseas. They 
include smallpox vaccination, typhus, 
typhoid, tetanus, and diphtheria. 

Application for passports are ob- 
tained from the county clerk of the 
circuit court and he notarizes them. 
Cost of passports is ten dollars and it 
takes about six weeks to get them. I 
made mine out for 18 months and 
every European country that isn’t com- 
munist—just in case I get to stay a 
little longer or travel a little farther 
than I expect to. 

My passage was secured through the 
Council for Student Travel which tries 
to make cheap and safe travel avail- 
able to students. 

The cost for a year is from $750 to 
$1000—it’s low because most of our 
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hospitality will be furnished by ous 
host families. But we must raise thi: 
amount by securing sponsors in out 
community. And my community ha: 
cooperated very well. 

Besides contributions from individ 
uals and service clubs, the people of 
my church have helped me in a man. 
ner beyond description. It is a little 
hard to explain how warm and won. 
derful and small it makes me feel tc 
have sponsors like these, who are 
really working to give me a chance t¢ 
go. Already the project involves sev: 
eral hundred people directly. 

When I get back next year I plan tc 
go to college. After that I hope tc 
use my experience abroad and my col 
lege training to work with immigrants 
And of course as soon as I get back, ! 
will be eager to share what I've learnec 
with people here at home. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


This topic is delightfully written. It car 
be delightfully given if presented in the 
first person by someone who can very nat 
urally memorize these lines. 

WORSHIP 

HYMN 163 (CYH) “God of Our Fathers” 

PRAYER 70 

SCRIPTURE Ecciesiastes 3:1-15 

HYMN 272 “Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord” 

PSALM 67 (Gloria Patri) 

LORD’S PRAYER 

HYMN 287 ‘/Let There Be Light” 

DISCUSSION 

What is the main problem when visitin 
another country? How does an American e 
change student gain from this program? Ho 
can a Christian witness in another count 
as an exchange student? List ways that yo 
community could benefit by having an e 
change student visit you? 


by BRENDA BENTZ 


a foreign country 
became a 


home of friends 


building 
bridges 


print from YOUTH 
agazine. with permission 


everyone makes music 
in this German family 


E BUILD WALLS and _ fences, 

draw lines and boundaries, and 
give names to those whom we wish to 
separate from ourselves. Names like 
Negro, Jew, Nazi, Jap, and names 
with less feeling like Brethren, Baptist, 
Texan. 

But walls and fences aren’t built 
without doors and gates, and bridges 
can cross boundaries. A lot of people 
today are concerned with this business 
of door opening and bridge building. 
They sometimes call themselves mem- 
bers of the United Nations, the World 
Council of Churches, the United 
Christian Youth Movement, Youth of 
All Nations, International Christian 
Youth Exchange, and others. 

Notice that the last three mentioned 
are all especially concerned with youth. 
I believe that youth can be some of our 
best door-openers and bridge-builders. 
Why ? Because they’re less set in ideas 
and prejudices, more willing to try on 
the other fellow’s shoes, and although 
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inexperienced, they have lots of en- 
thusiasm and idealism. 

We are the ones who must build 
these bridges and open these doors. 
Many of our basic problems come from 
a simple lack of knowledge about the 
other side! How terribly important are 
the words ‘‘get acquainted.” , 

July of last year with this idea in 
mind, I sailed for Germany with four 
other high school exchange students 
sponsored by an interdenominational 
program now known as the Interna- 
tional Christian Youth Exchange. I 
wanted to get acquainted with another 
country, and I had the backing of the 
Covington Congregational Christian 
Church in Covington, Ohio. With Rev. 
Raymond Michel leading, they had 
worked for several months raising 
funds for my year abroad. I don’t 
think I'll ever be able to repay even 
a small part of what they have given 
me. 

I arrived in my German family with 
three suitcases, a vocabulary consisting 
of little more than auf Wiedersehen 
and Gesundheit, and a dictionary. 

The beginning was filled with little 
things. Big brother Max taught me 
how to call the ducks in; little brother 
Karlemann showed me his favorite 
climbing tree; my 13-year-old sister, 
Tuti, taught me how to count; and I 
remember that my first full sentence 
was “I am hungry!” 

With Mutti I curled my tongue, 
pursed my lips, and struggled to pro- 
nounce words, like ironing, sweeping, 
needle, and vacuum cleaner in Ger- 
man. When she asked for a mixing 
bowl, I usually came back with a 
broom. I worked valiantly to make my 
feather tick look like ‘‘a great white 
cloud” at the foot of my bed, but in- 
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stead it looked as if our huge German 
police dog Bado had been sleeping 
on it. 

And on attempting a gracious com: 
pliment in my poor German, I an. 
nounced at the dinner table thai 
Mutti’s fodder was quite good ! 

Fall came. Leaves began to turn, the 
lake Eder on which our house was 
situated grew too cold for swimming 
farmers in the nearby village were 
gathering in the last of their harves' 
and burying potatoes in great earth 
mounds to store them over the winter 

The newness had worn off and I fi 
into the daily routine of family life 
sharing in household duties and col 
lecting wood in the forest for winter 
playing games and listening to record: 
with the whole family. 

The trees were bare and the earl) 
morning air chilly when I begar 
school. I remember the first day as ; 


Brenda and her “‘siste 
do the evening dishe 


ur of friendly new faces and hun- 
eds of questions. Where did I live? 
yw did I come? How well did I un- 
rstand the last class? Were the 
nches harder than ours in America? 
he benches weren’t, but the classes 
re. ) 

I found most courses far advanced 
comparison with our high school 
irses in Ohio. I could only sit in be- 
lderment as. they put lines through 
sided circles and asked how long 
ry were. In classes such as social 
dies, history, or geography, how- 
er, I felt more on an equal with 
- others. And in English, I was our 
r pupil! 

As winter came, the landscape which 
sassed daily on the way to school 
sed to look like the landscape of a 
‘eign country and seemed to be as 
niliar as an Ohio countryside. 
Snow fell weighing down pine 
ughs, blanketing field and roof-tops. 
ix and I pulled on our boots and 
mped through the forest to find pine 
inches for an Advent wreath. Tutt 
1 I spent evenings up in my room 
broidering a table cloth for Mutti’s 
ristmas present. And we cut a tree 
mM our own woods, decorated it with 
yer balls, tinsel and candles. ‘Séz/lle 
cht, heilige Nacht’ we sang as we 
od in our family circle in the light 
the tree. Christmas had come. 
And then the days flew by. 

In February I moved from my 
nily in order to live with various 
er families and get a better over-all 
ture of Germany. Everywhere 
nilies opened hearts and homes, and 
jisited friends in Bad Wildungen, 
ssel, Frankfurt, and Stuttgart, vis- 
d the university in Marburg, and 
w into Berlin. Travels took me to 


gathering wood was one 
of many family chores 


Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. 

Adventures were daily occurrences. 
And more important than anything 
else was my growing freedom from the 
prison built by language barriers. I was 
free to express myself, to listen, and to 
share ideas and thoughts, to learn 
more and more about Germany. 

And yet I hadn’t gone to Germany 
as a total stranger. I was met on the 
ship that first hour in Bremerhaven by 
a young German who had been an ex- 
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change student in our Ohio town. And _ tries through letters. Such an organ 
a German pen friend had explained zation as Youth of All Nations (J 
much to me about school systems and Saint Luke’s Place, New York 1 
activities of youth in Germany. These New York), selects pen friends cat 
people had been my first real contacts fully for each member and prints 
with a land I now might well call my newspaper containing letters fro 
second homeland. many countries. I’ve always been ve 

But even if everyone can’t be an ex- happy to have found out about it ar 
change, they cam certainly make the I recommend it to all who are 1 
acquaintance of friends in other coun- terested. A stamped self-addressed e 


A HIGH SCHOOL YEAR ABROAD 


Would you like to spend a high school year abroad? Invitations 
are expected from homes in Germany, Austria, France, England, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and perhaps others. You 
may qualify if you: 
—have a Christian concern for the world and a 
desire to learn from the people of other lands. 
—are mature and adaptable, 
—have completed the sophomore year in high 
school. A few June, 1958 graduates from high 
School will be considered. 
—have conversational ability in the language by 
sailing time. 
—are active in church, school and community 
affairs. 
—rank scholastically in the upper fourth of your 
class. 
—have good physical health. 
—can be recommended by pastor, school and 
friends. 


Consider your decision carefully with your parents and your pastor. 
Enlist the support of your church to sponsor a 2-way exchange. 
Discuss with your family the plans to take a student from abroad 
while you are gone. If your own family can’t take your exchange 
student, have the church help locate a good host family for him. 

The Luther League of America is not officially involved in the 
International Christian Youth Exchange, but can supply interested 
young people with information, 

Write to LLA headquarters for more information—1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lope and a dime to the above address 
yuld provide information. 


I've avoided telling the exciting ad- 
ntures, or discussing opinions and 
sas I’ve met. Instead I’ve mentioned 
iking the beds and playing games 
th the family. I’ve mentioned them 
cause these are the ways in which I 
lly became acquainted with Ger- 
iny. This is the getting acquainted 
vant to emphasize. My experience in 
‘rmany changed a foreign land into 
10me of friends for me. 


TOPIC HELPS | 


f your community or the local college is 
tunate enough to have an exchange stu- 
\t visiting, invite the student to speak to 
7 group. Have him tell what he found 
be different when he came to America: 
at was the most difficult thing to get 
d to? With what words (or slang) in our 
guage did he have trouble? 
f you cannot have an echange student, 
sent the topic in the first person. 
WORSHIP 
1YMN 291 (CYH) “Once to Every Man and 
ion” 
ORD’S PRAYER 
CRIPTURE Isaiah 35:1-10 
SALM 98 (Gloria Patri) 
I'YMN 280 “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
rt Thy Brother’ 
RAYER 72 
IYMN 84 “From All that Dwell Below the- 
2s!” 
DISCUSSION 
F you were to visit another country, what 
ntry would you choose? Why? If any 
yuers have met people from other coun- 
s they may want to share some of their 
eriences. How will the Christian Church 
yeneral be strengthened by this program? 
uld an exchange student benefit your 
munity? = 


Campus 
Characters 


fas 


My 


e 


HARDCOURT HARRY—Center 
on the basketball team, this 
guy is the tallest student in 
school while his girl friend is 
the shortest. Everybody looks 
up to this fellow as he drops 
balls through the hoop with- 
out jumping off the floor. Af- 
ter graduation, he wants to 


_ “buy a Volkswagen. 


Do you like basketball? It’s 
one of seven intercollegiate 
sports played at 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 
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by EDMUND JONES 


3000 pieces 
of art 


does our church 
produce the kind 
of art you like? 


HREE THOUSAND PIECES of 

art. . . 200 paintings of the four- 
color variety . . . hundreds of line 
drawings and photographs . . . nine 
full color “special” issues . . . 

Can you imagine that the United 
Lutheran Publication House needs and 
uses 3,000 illustrations in its produc- 
tions for one year? 

Probably not. But if you consider the 
wide areas served by the Publication 
House—The Lutheran, Parish School, 
books, graded material, Sunday school 
courses, audio-visual materials, adver- 
tising—then you'll realize that it’s pos- 
sible. 

All of this art work does not just 
happen. The finished products reflect 
the skills of many hands and minds 

. . of hours, days, weeks and months 
of preparation. This process, (rarely 
understood by the reader), starts with 
an imaginative, smooth-running edi- 
torial staff which formulates the ideas 
for art treatment. Then the artist makes 
preliminary sketches . . . and finally 
completed paintings (all subject to 
revision via conferences). 

After the engraving is finished, the 
copy is printed and bound—and a 
new, illustrative publication is born. 

That’s only the beginning of the 
story, however. Art projects related to 
color photography require great 
amounts of both planning and actual 
work. Some of these are major tasks. 
For instance, erecting a complex scaf- 
folding over a stairway is difficult, but 
it was necessary at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. The photographer was then 
able to get the right angle to repro- 
duce Benjamin West's “Christ Re- 
jected,’ a 25-foot canvas. 

Those beautiful photographs on 
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bulletin covers are another example 
of how simple a difficult job can ap- 
pear. One specific order included five 
articles—a choir boy model, Easter 
lilies in November, a five-foot brass 
cross, a stimulated stained glass win- 
dow, assorted draperies—and needless 
to say, some excellent camera work. 


Because of these achievements, the 
United Lutheran Publication House is 
recognized as one of the leaders in the 
field of religious usage for art. While 
several staffs of capable artists are em- 
ployed, it would be physically impos- 
sible for them to handle the entire 
volume of art required for all publi- 
cations. 


Therefore, free lance artists must be 
commissioned. These intelligent men 
and women possess background usually 
exceeding art school . . . such as study 
in Europe. Such comprehensive train- 
ing provides them with painting and 
technical skills, the “know-how” for 
research, the arranging of costumes, 
and a sense of timing to meet the in- 
evitable deadlines. 

Recognition of artists who contrib- 
ute regularly to ULCA publications 
would not be complete without ref- 
erence to their struggle to success. 
Educational requirements are equal to 
those of the most advanced profession. 


detail 
from 
painting 
by 
REMMEY 
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Courage, sacrifice and diligence a1 
essential, too. 

Yet when success arrives, it brins 
a deep inner satisfaction. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Display the illustrations for several ULC 
publications. Talk informally about the 
around the display table. This may be dor 
before or after the meeting. But it is 
good jumping off place for the topic. Fe 
lowing the topic, guide the thinking in 
some type of project. One suggestion is 
picture file to be used by the league | 
set up for the use of the church scho 
teachers. 

WORSHIP 

HYMN 98 “‘Now Thank We All Our Gox 

PSALM 92 (Gloria Patri) 

HYMN 179 “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Thee” 

SCRIPTURE Philippians 4:4-9 

PRAYER 61 

HYMN 73 “Angel Voices Ever Singing” 

DISCUSSION 

Do you prefer books, magazines, et 
with or without art work? Why? How cc 
one receive a Christian message from c 
illustration? Can you give examples? Ho 
many places can you name where art 
used in the Church? Who is more valuable 
the Christian artist or the pastor? Wh 
What kind of art do you prefer? 


Ado 


by Woodward 
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welcome any time 


service 
helps with pr 
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meeting fellow Lutherans 


lure for G.I.’s 
in Japan 


HE DAY will come for most of 
you when, along with thousands 
f other American youth, you will 
nswer the call of the draft board or 
nlist in the armed forces of our coun- 
ty. The step you take may be one of 
he most significant of your life. 
Probably this new life which looms 
fore you has been on your mind. 
What is life like overseas? What pro- 
isions are there for continuing educa- 
ion and spiritual development ? 


Can You be Christian? 


A young fellow in the service is 
alled “private,” but Army life is any- 
hing but private. You'll find it almost 
mpossible to get away by yourself. 
fou will live, sleep, eat, study, drill, 
nd play in a crowd of men. Will you 
e ready for that kind of life? 

Can you take part in a group con- 
ersation, keeping it clean? Will it 
natural or awkward to say grace 
n a crowded mess hall? Can you read 
our Bible while other fellows may 
e reading all kinds of sexy publica- 
ions ? 


Attitude is Basic 


The way you approach military life 
vill largely determine your inner de- 
elopment as well as the kind of serv- 
ce you render your country. 

The change from one way of life 
o another is never easy. You will lose 
he security of home, the companion- 
hip of loved ones and friends. You 
vill find yourself among strangers and 
n impersonal life of regimentation, 
oredom and loneliness. 

Once in the service, however, you 
vill discover that you do not exist 
nh a vacuum. Ties with the past— 
vhristian influences at home, Sunday 


by CARL F. YAEGER 


Lutheran Service Commission 


G. I. 


will you remain 
a Christian? 


ey 
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School, Luther League and Church— 
will have an important bearing on 
your life in the armed forces. 

Many of you have discussed your 
contemplated period of military serv- 
ice with relatives or friends who have 
served in the armed forces. A number 
of you have talked with your pastor. 
Their guidance will provide realistic 
insights into the opportunities and 
frustrations of military life. 


Your Military Pastor 


One day you will arrive at the in- 
duction center. A key figure there 
will be the chaplain. He will inform 
you of provisions made for your con- 
tinuing spiritual development. Sched- 
ules of character guidance lectures and 
other religious and social activities 
will be given. The chaplain is your 
pastor. He is available at all times, 
especially in the event of any moral 
crisis Or inner questioning. 

Basic training is intensive and con- 
fining. The real testing comes during 
a man’s leisure hours. Here is the 
measure of a man’s moral stability. 

Your first responsibility, therefore, 
having been established in camp or 
base, is to acquaint yourself with its 
religious program. Plan to attend 
chapel services regularly. Good church 
going habits are often shattered dur- 
ing the first few weeks of military 
service. 

Your chaplain will need people to 
help in his program. He'll depend 
upon fellows like you. You may teach 
a class of fifth grade boys, sing in the 
choir, lead the worship in the evening 
fellowship, or take your turn in the 
Bible study and discussion. 

As a member of the Lutheran 
Church, you will naturally turn to the 
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fellowship available in the Lutheran 
Church in the town near the base. 
You will be welcomed there. Partici- 
pate in religious activities in the con- 
gregation. 

Lutheran churches may be found 
through any Protestant chaplain or 
through the local phone book. A Luth- 
eran service center will give you sug- 
gestions also as to the nearest Luther- 
an church. 

Lutheran service centers are located 
near most large troop concentrations. 
They are your ‘home away from 
home.” Locations of these chaplains 
and service centers are published 
monthly in “A Mighty Fortress” 
(available to all Lutheran pastors for 
forwarding to servicemen and wom- 
en. ) 

Lutheran service centers provide 
Christian fellowship in a wholesome 
atmosphere. Service pastors and secre- 
tary-hostesses or directors are ready to 
serve you. Thousands of servicemen 
and women have already testified to 
the friendly and helpful guidance of 
facilities provided by the Lutheran 
Church of America. 


Other Faiths 


Now you will be thrown with fel- 
lows of every faith and no faith. It 
will be a confusing situation. Some 
fellows will say a rosary at night be- 
fore going to bed; other fellows will 
abstain from eating certain foods, 
Some servicemen have never been in 
side a church. 

You will be wise if you do noi 
make fun of the characteristics of othe 
faiths. After all, you will not appre 
ciate their ridicule of your religiou 
practices. However, there will be bul 
sessions when the subject will be re 


igion. Can you explain intelligently 
what it means to you to be a Christian ? 
Why are you a Lutheran rather than 
1 Catholic ? 


Dangerous Friends 


“Getting away from it all’ is nor- 
nal. No one wants to be cooped up 
ull the time. How will you meet this 
>roblem ? 

“Your first trip into a strange town 
vill be an eye-opener because of the 
yver-abundance of cheap and tawdry 
‘orms of recreation. These well organ- 
zed commercial interests extend the 
‘glad hand” but their real purpose is 
o “take” the serviceman. They are ex- 
eptionally friendly on pay day. Don’t 
se fooled. 

About 15 per cent of the servicemen 
ire the real troublemakers. These 
‘wise guys’ give the armed forces a 
slack name and bring disgrace upon 
he uniform. Another 15 per cent can 
ye counted upon to stand up to any 
emptation. The remaining 70 per cent 
yf the servicemen are the great poten- 
ial—these may be influenced one way 
yr the other. 


The influence of one person upon 
another is especially strong in mili- 
tary life. This is so because men live 
close to one another. Aggressive per- 
sonalities will have an important bear- 
ing on the kind of life you lead while 
in the service. Choose your friends 
carefully. 


Overseas Challenge 


Distant places, often exotic and ro- 
mantic, have a strong appeal for most 
people. Servicemen are not exceptions. 
Because you will be residing in foreign 
lands for longer periods, you will be 
exposed almost daily to strange moral 
or social pressures. 

A normal curiosity will move you 
to explore new sights during your 
leisure time. In some drab and isolated 
smaller overseas communities you will 
receive a distorted picture of native 
life. 

A kind of crisis point may come. 
You should be prepared. As the lure 
of distant places loses its fascination, 
you may become acutely conscious of 
the absence of loved ones, old friends, 
and the old familiar sights and places. 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


itressing 
A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 
in the Academic and extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 


home economics; merchandising; _ pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 
Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


Sometimes this feeling is intensified by 
resentment of the thwarting of your 
normal plans for the future. This is a 
danger period. Chaplains tell us it usu- 
ally sets in after a year or more over- 
seas. 


Oriental Temptations 


In Christian lands vice and immor- 
ality are kept under cover—set apart 
in out of the way places. In many 
Oriental communities these are brazen- 
ly flaunted in the faces of servicemen 
(so much so that it is often difficult 
to walk down a street unsolicited). 
The impact of this, day after day, on 
a lonely and bored serviceman has pro- 
duced many moral casualties. 

Perhaps the most vicious of all mis- 
conduct reveals itself in drug addic- 
tion which is a serious problem in the 
Orient. Military authorities know that 
Communistic influences are behind the 
pushing of dope and the demoraliza- 
tion of our armed forces in many 
lands. 

Liquor and vice rackets are placed 
“off limits’ by military authorities. 
These rulings, however, do not solve 
the problem. Well-entrenched vice in- 
terests find ways of getting around 
the law. 

The armed forces have little control 
over your off-duty hours conduct. 
You're on your own. Be on your 
guard. 

Japanese Christians, although a 
minority, are deeply disturbed over 
actions of many of their fellow coun- 
trymen, especially unscrupulous busi- 
nessmen. They are, on the other hand, 
startled by the immoral conduct of 
many GI’s—a conduct which has done 
much to counteract the consecrated 
witness of Christian missionaries. 
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Recreation and Education 


Having a hobby is a means of using 
your leisure time to good advantage. 
Nine chances out of ten you can fol- 
low your hobby during your period of 
military service. Photography, for ex- 
ample, is especially rewarding. 

The armed forces has provided al- 
most every conceivable spiritual, rec- 
reational, and social facility on base. 
Special services, through hobby shops, 
provides an outlet for almost every in- 
terest. Service clubs provide recrea- 
tional opportunities for off-duty hours. 


Learning to relax is important. Use 
of these leisure hours is essential to 
good morale. 


For those interested in continuing 
their education, extension or corres- 
pondence courses on high school and 
college levels are available in prac- 
tically all commands of our armed 
forces. 

During his off-duty hours, a service- 
man may take courses at any accredited 
college near his camp or base. The 
armed forces will pay most of this 
cost. If you have a mind to do it, 
your service years can be one of the 
most significantly rewarding experi- 
ences of your life. 


Prepare Now 


Get ready now for your military 
life. Follow these simple instructions: 

1. Study and discuss your faith and 
ethics until you are sure where you 
stand as an individual. 

2. Know the how and why of you 
denomination. 

3. Speak to a veteran who is 
staunch Christian about the tempta 
tions and opportunities of the service 

4. Take a stand now against th 


evil of your community. 
5. Get every bit of education you, 
can now before you go into the service. 


Clash of Cultures 


Many thousands have gone before 
you. Many thousands more will come 
after you. It is estimated that by 1960, 
85 per cent of the male members of 
our church will have had military ex- 
perience. What you do with these 
years of service will have a profound 
effect not only upon your own life, 
but upon the Church and the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Each 
different person. 


sub-topic can be presented by a 
Follow with a discussion 
and a project. Project suggestions are hay- 
ing farewell parties for members who are 


going into the service, write letters and send 
boxes to those who are in the service, sub- 
scribe to a devotional booklet for your mem- 
bers in the service, and send the weekly 
bulletin. 
WORSHIP 

HYMN 91 “O Gracious Father of Mankind” 

PRAYER 31 

PSALM 1 (Gloria Patri) 

HYMN 237 “God Send Us Men Whose Aim 
‘Twill Be” 

SCRIPTURE Isaiah 61:1-9 

HYMN 215 Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 

HYMN 269 “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 
Sun” 


“Dear 


DISCUSSION 
What can those at home do for service- 
men from the church to remind them that 
you are interested in them (individually and 
as a group)? Discuss and ad- 
vantages of a service center. What oppor- 


activities 


tunities are there overseas to gain more 
knowledge? What opportunities 
the 


are there 


to witness? Discuss statements under 


“Prepare Now.” 


Many like you ask... 


—How does a Christian plan his 
career? 


—What is a Christian Vocation? 


—How to relate vocational plans 
and military duty? 


—What are the opportunities in 
church vocations? 


Send your questions like these for 
answers without obligation to: 


THE VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 

The Board of Higher Education 

The United Lutheran Church in America 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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by EDGAR TREXLER 
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‘teens speak on race 


can valid answers be given 
in simple black and white? 


CHARACTERS: Announcer 


Moderator, 
Panelists: 


Setting: The front of a large room or an auditorium stage would be suitable 


for the radio show. The studio can be simulated by securing micro- 
phones and earphones. A tall mike should be placed at the left of the 
stage for the announcer. The moderator should be seated in the middle 
of a semi-circle table effect, with the panelists seated on each side 
of him. He will remain seated when speaking, as do the panelists. 
A small hand mike may be passed back and forth to the speakers. 


ANNOUNCER: This is radio station KDSA, Greensberg, Maryland, 1420 on 


your dial—the family station for music and news. Stay tuned for one of 
KDSA’s top family programs, “The Teens Speak.’ Today’s show will 
concern the problem of race and creed. 


(pause while interest shifts from left to center) 


MopERATOR: Good evening members of the radio audience. Welcome to another 


in the series of “The Teens Speak,” the program which has caused more 
favorable comment thany any other one show on KDSA. I’m Jack Essex, 
your panel moderator. Today we have with us a number of young people 
from different walks of life and different parts of the United States. They 
are going to air their views on the problem of segregation vs integration 
For some weeks now, this problem has been mentioned on ‘The Teens 
Speak” program—three weeks ago Billy Graham commented about the 
need for “‘settling the war,” as he called it. Only last week a local min- 
ister quoted a recent magazine article on the race and creed problem. 


(pause) 
That's enough introduction. Let me introduce the panelists so we can begin 
the discussion. From North Carolina we have John Dillman, a 19-year- 
old college student. (Moderator points to each of the panelists as the 
are introduced, and each panelist nods at the proper time). Alabama 1 


represented by Carolyn Jeffries, a recent high school graduate; Pat Bow- 
man comes from Pennsylvania, a part-time secretary; and Phil Hampstead, 
is a 15-year-old New York football star. Since we have a pair of repre- 
where you live? How do you view it, John? 


JOHN: Although North Carolina is not one of the deep southern states, segre- 


gation very definitely exists. Members of the Caucasian and Negroid races 
are completely separate—in schools, theatres, buses, playgrounds, and for 
the most part, live in separate sections of town. 


MODERATOR: Thank you, John. That was a view into a portion of North Caro- 


lina’s situation. Next we will hear from Carolyn and the deep South— 
Alabama. 


CAROLYN: The deep South is right. Alabama is one of the real anti-Negro 


states. I suppose many Northerners think Alabamians are mighty narrow 
to feel the way they do toward Negroes, but the idea is traditional—and 
that’s hard to break. It will be a long time before integration can take a 
stand in Alabama, or as one magazine article stated, ‘The Deep South 
Says NEVER.” Feeling there is so great that violence sometimes occurs. 
Of course, buses, schools, churches and everything else are separate. 

We feel that the Negroes don’t want to mix with us any more than 
we want to mix with them. Many of the incidents you read in the news- 
papers are test cases. Negroes are curious as to the consequences. 

Neighboring Mississippi really has the problem—over half of her 
population is Negro! 


MODERATOR: We have heard from parts of the South. Pennsylvania's represen- 


PAT: 


tative will speak next. How do you see the North’s situation, Pat ? 

Well, sir, the situation where I live is certainly different from any pictures 
that have been drawn by our Southern friends. Integration in Pennsylvania's 
schools, buses, playgrounds is almost complete. I am told that not until 
recently Negroes ventured into the YMCA’s here, but that they now play 
as often as anyone else. Some offices have Negro secretaries. 

Yet, there is some prejudice. You will find a separation of the races 
in some restaurants, neighborhoods, hospitals and swimming pools. For- 
tunately, however, the entire situation is working out fine—everyone seems 
to be advancing toward integration. 


MODERATOR: We appreciate that view, Pat. Let’s hear what our other Northern 


visitor has to say—Phil. 


-HIL: I express about the same views as Pat. It seems that integration has been 


the custom in New York for years—just as segregation has reigned in the 
South. In my mind, I believe our situation works out quite a bit better— 
officials don’t have to worry about separate advantages for both races. When 
they share them, the problem is solved. 


MopERATOR: Now we have a background for our discussion. We hope to accom- 


plish but one thing on ‘The Teens Speak” this evening. It would be nice 
if we could give our listeners an unbiased and sincere answer to the 
question: How can teenagers from all sections of America cope with the 
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segregation-integration problem—whether the trouble involves whites, 
Negroes, Chinese, Puerto Ricans, Jewish, or Protestants. We hope that 
one plan can be followed in helping settle all conflicts. With this in mind, 
let’s find out how each of these panelists feel about the problem. John, you 
begin again. 


JOHN (earnestly): I suppose what I am going to say would open a few eyes 


back home. Racial or denominational prejudice is not inborn. It is taught. 
I come from a home in which prejudice was not taught, consequently, I 
have few misgivings about mixing races and creeds. Naturally, I have 
been associated with North Carolina’s segregation practice—and have come 
to like it. 

However, I have worked two summers in the North, living at that 
time under the principle of integration. 1 suppose the best way I can put 
it is to say that I prefer the segregation under which I was raised, but 
that I have no objections to integration. 


MODERATOR (smiling): That sounded like a prepared statement. 
JoHN: Well, I’ve been asked that question a number of times. I decided to put 


my philosophy into words. 


MoperATor: Thank you very much for your opinion, Let’s switch now to the 


North and hear from Pat. What are your ideas? 


Pat: My view on the problem is not typically Northern, I believe. I have 


associated with members of the Negroid race as long as I can remember— 
in school, athletics and other activities. I didn’t really think too much about 
the situation, but since the Supreme Court’s ruling I’ve followed it pretty 
closely. I have no objection to living and working with Negroes. 

However, my parents and I don’t agree on this question. They tre- 
cently moved into another residential area because there were too many 
Negroes moving into the section where they used to live. They claimed 
that the Negro’s economic standing would lower the entire block’s real 
estate value in a short period of time. I suppose that’s one of the big 
objections to Negroes everywhere—their standard of living. 

Along the same line, I have a friend who goes to a college in Ohio. 
He is Jewish—but I have no feelings toward him because of his faith. 
We even visit each other’s church occasionally—I’m Protestant. As for 
me, I can accept integration very easily. 


MoperatTor: Very good, Pat. That gives us two definite ideas. From the South 


again, we hear from Carolyn. 


CAROLYN: Frankly, Mr. Moderator, I don’t like the idea of integration. I prob- 
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ably shouldn’t say that on a radio program, but I have always believed in 
saying what I thought. It will be a long time before I can bring myself 
to believe that integration is the best policy in the deep South. There’s too 
much tradition and feeling—and I agree with the ote of most of the 
people of Alabama. (Growing forceful.) Nightclubs discriminate against 
people who are under 21—they won't serve them. Class distinction—al- 
though supposedly artificial—is present, dividing people according to fi- 


nancial means. No one blinks an eye at these ways of segregation, but 
when the question of racial segregation comes up, the lid blows off the 
can. I’m aware that some Christians seem to relate their religion to inte- 
gration—but I’m not ready to agree. 

MopberaTor: Well, that’s a strong feeling. Possibly Phil’s ideas will give us 
still another view of the picture. It seems that all of our panelists have 
very definite philosophies. 

PHIL: I feel exactly the opposite of Carolyn. Why, I wonder, shouldn’t inte- 
gration become accepted throughout America? It’s Christian. And it works 
fine where I live. It’s the only way of life that I can remember. Apparently 
many Southern Negroes want integration, judging from the number who 
migrate up here every year. 

I have friends who are both Negro and white—plus some from other 
faiths, too. I went to school with them; they’re all pretty good people. 
You're always reading in the newspapers about violence in the South— 
about someone getting killed by irate citizens. It doesn’t seem to me that 
such things are necessary. Why shouldn’t everyone... . 

CAROLYN: (breaking in, quite irritated): Just a minute. Apparently all you 
know is what you read in the newspapers. Sensational stuff is what makes 
headlines; newspapers love brawls between whites and Negroes. If you 
lived in the South, you would probably have different ideas. Besides, when 
a Negro gets bumped off in the North, you never hear about it. And 
about those Negroes who migrate North—well, the majority of them return 
“home” pretty quick. They can’t stand the Northern slum life. If Mr. 
Moderator will pardon me, I'd like you to answer a question for me: ‘How 
would you like for one of your sons to marry a person of another race?” 

PHIL: (very composed) Even though the killings are sensational, they're true. 
Northern killings make the papers too. I think that instead of my living 
in the South for a while, that you should come up North for a while. It 
would be enlightening to you. And as far as one of my sons marrying 
a Negro girl is concerned, let’s answer it this way: A person has the right 
to choose his friends. He may have buddies of other races, but to enter 
marriage with a Negro carries, as yet, heavy social consequences—for 
possible children, too. This must be taken into consideration. 

MoperaTor: (desperately) That’s enough, panelists. We're supposed to be 
“settling a war’ on this program, not re-fighting it. Flare-ups like this 
are the usual procedure unless cool heads prevail. Disagreement caused 
the Civil War—and probably those killings you two were mentioning. 
(relaxing) At least, however, we have opinions from everyone. So far 
we have not been able to reach any definite conclusion on how teens in 
all areas can face the problem of integration. What is the simplest and 
safest method ? What will be the most satisfying? John, take the mike first. 

JOHN: To me, sir, there seems to be but one solution: Christian broadminded- 
ness. I’m from Dixie—North Carolina—but I feel that a gradual awaken- 
ing and awareness to the situation at hand is the only road to travel. I 
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don’t believe that the North should condemn the South for holding to 
tradition. By the same token, the South should not be infuriated by the 
requests of the North for an immediate reform. We all know that the 
Christian method is for everyone to have equal opportunities. Everybody 
is the same under God. We are attempting to make this Christian viewpoint 
universal—by renouncing all discrepancies between race and creed. How- 
ever, it will take time to make the changes—and in the meantime, a broad 
outlook seems to be the only peaceful answer. 


MoperaTor: Well-chosen words, John. That seems to be a very sensible 


PAT: 


reply. If I may inject one thought while we are in the middle of solving 
this problem, let us keep in mind that we are not only talking about 
segregation of Negroes and whites, but we are also concerned about the 
relationships between Americans and the Orientals, the Puerto Ricans, 
the Cubans and anti-Semitic groups may still be found in many sections 
of the country. All of these groups are included in our problem—and in 
our solution. Fortunately, the Christian idea embraces all of them. (pawse) 
Now, Pat, what’s your answer to the problem at hand. 

I realize that although the North has practiced integration for years, 
the South is only beginning to see the real need for living and’ working 
together. Integration is inevitable. Segregation is unconstitutional. Too, 
segregation is un-Christian. St. Paul penned the phrase, “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, there is neither, male nor 
female, for you are all one in Jesus Christ.’ These words state a principle 
which we should follow. 

Realizing, however, that time will be needed to accomplish this change, 
I think all narrow-minded opinions should be tossed out the window. When 
I visit the South, I should fit into their scheme of things—and when South- 
erners come North they should adjust themselves to our system. It will 
take time to make the complete adjustment. 

(Phil raises his hand, as if wanting to say something important in an 
attempt to redeem himself. Pat continues her speech.) 

Only broadmindedness during the transitition period will solve the 
hostility problem. After that, maybe the Christian atmosphere will prevail. 


MoberATOR: Phil, you’ve been waving your hand to get my attention. Do you 


have something to add to our conclusions ? 


PHIL: (very cautiously) Only an example, sir. When Pat quoted that verse 
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from Galatians, I thought of a church in a large Northern city that recently 
became interracial. Negroes started visiting the church. Soon the problem 
of membership arose. At first, the church council took a straw vote and 
rejected Negro members by 10-2. About a year later, after the pastor had 
made visits on each of the councilmen, the first prospective Negro member 
was brought before the council. This time the vote was 9-2—in favor of 
accepting the individual with a different skin. One councilman simply 
couldn’t decide. 

Although some die-hards picketed the church when the Negro was 


received into membership, only four of five persons transferred to another 

church. Today, the congregation has about 10 Negro members—and its total 

membership is growing. Such an incident will be forthcoming in all seg- 
regated areas I believe, including the South. 

MoperaTor: Those were timely words, Phil. Thank you. (”ods to Phil) Radio 
listeners, it seems there will be little trouble in leaving a definite answer 
with you tonight. The reply to the segregation-integration problem, as far 
as the young people are concerned, is the Christian solution—'‘you are all 
one in Jesus Christ’’—coupled with the keeping of an open mind during 
the change-over period. I agree with them. This idea should solve all 
problems of race, creed and nationality. If everyone would follow this 
pattern, matters would be worked out sensibly and peacefully the majority 


of the time. 


(pause) 


Thank you very much, John, Carolyn, Pat and Phil for being with 


us and offering your opinions. 


ANNOUNCER: (at left of panel) KDSA’s favorite panel will return next week 
to discuss another similar problem. Be sure to listen. 


| TOPIC HELPS | 


Use this as a panel discussion. Add more 
to the topic. Continue discussing—reach the 
heart of the problem in your locality. Is it 
racial, religious, classic, etc.? 


WORSHIP 
DOXOLOGY 
HYMN 253 (CYH) “Saviour! Thy Dying 
Love” 


PSALM 72 (Gloria Patri) 

SCRIPTURE Galatians 3:23-29 

PRAYER 80 

HYMN 288 ‘‘Where Cross the Crowded 


Ways of Life” 
LORD’S PRAYER 


HYMN 273 “Lift Up Our Hearts, O King of 

Kings” 
DISCUSSION 

Just where does this problem stand in 
your community? What have you as a 
Christian done to solve racial intolerance? 
Other intolerances? Think for a minute about 
your own philosophy concerning integration 
of all people. Give examples of friends of 
yours from other races, religions, or nation- 
alities. Who helped develop your attitudes 
(pro and con)—parents, school, church? 
How? 


WAGNER LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


coeducational 


75 Acre Rural Campus Overlooking New York Harbor 
FULLY ACCREDITED PRE-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Medicine, Dentistry, Law, Ministry, Engineering 
(Degrees: A.B., B.S., B.R.E., M.B.A., M.S. in Education) 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR’ CAREERS in Business Administration, 
Biology, Chemistry, Medical Technology, Nursing and Teaching 


Grymes Hill—Staten Island 1, New York 
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newsstand 
sex 


by JAMES A. CANNON 


what sort of society 
does it foster? 


Perhaps you have noticed the in- 
crease of sex magazines on the lo- 
cal newsstands. Perhaps you have 
even helped cause this increase by 
reading them yourself. At any rate 
you are more than likely familiar 
with the rising crusade against 
such literature. 


Displayed openly on the ma- 
jority of magazine racks, this ex- 
ploitation of sex indicates an im- 
pending crisis on the American 
moral front. Even though the play- 
boy revels in locating a different 
erotic publication every day (and 
there are that many), the Christian 
becomes disturbed over the striking 
increase of sex magazines. 


The Rev. James A. Cannon, pas- 
tor of St. James Methodist Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C., has authored a 
series of articles revealing startling 
facts garnered from a year of re- 
search on this problem. Here, ab- 
breviated, are his findings: 


EWSSTANDS reflect a culture 

that is obsessed with sex. The 
obsession is thorough-going, so that 
one cannot attack the problem by sing- 
ling out a few offensive magazines. 
Exploitation of sex pervades the mag- 
azine industry to such an extent that 
even high aa Magazines resort to 
it in some degree. 

This is the conclusion I have reached 
after a year-long investigation of the 
magazine racks and their contents. Al- 
together I have bought about 120 dif- 
ferent titles, totaling approximately 


$36, my samplings represent approxi- 
mately 75% of the magazines that 
might have been purchased. The pub- 
lications range in cost from 15c to 
$1.00, with the average price being 
25¢. 

The above figures indicate the mag- 
nitude of the problem, in terms of 
sheer volume. I purchased those mag- 
azines which exploited sex on the 
cover, either with a “girlie” picture or 
with cover blurbs calling attention to 
articles on sex. With very few excep- 
tions, the periodicals selected under 
this criterion turned out to be objec- 
tionable in many ways. All of the 
magazines were on open display. 

We shall examine each of the cate- 
gories in turn. This article concerns 
the “entertainment” magazines. 


entertainment 

At least eight distinct publications 
are of the type known to the trade as 
entertainment magazines for men. 
These periodicals are slick, sophisti- 
cated, and expensive. One of them 
boasts a national circulation of a mil- 
lion. Two new titles made their first 
appearance in July, 1956. Three others 
have entered the field within the past 
year. These are strong indications that 
there is gold in the hills, and that more 
and more such publications will try 
to get in on the spoils. 

The entertainment magazines caters 
to the ‘‘man about town,” the liberated 
playboy who has cast off the shackles 
of propriety, restraint, and convention. 

The man about town, who is the 
ideal of the magazines, dresses fash- 
ionably, excels at sports, mixes an ele- 
pant cocktail, gambles intelligently, 


and conquers a different woman every 
night. 

These magazines do not merely re- 
cognize and endorse the ‘‘liberated”’ 
life; they crusade actively for it. An 
editor writes: “ . we aim to pub- 
lish a magazine dedicated to enter- 
tainment and the joys of life, regard- 
less of tabus and hypocrisies.” Cities 
and states which ban the sales of such 
magazines are said to be enemies of 
democracy and freedom. Letters to 
the editor criticizing a magazine as in- 
decent are almost certain to be an- 
swered with vehement protests against 
the critic's prudery. The magazines 
seek to portray themselves as guar- 
dians of freedom of the press and the 
champions of the individual's right to 
do as he pleases. 

According to the entertainment 
magazines, monogamy, chastity, and 
fidelity are outmoded ideals, mere 
vestiges of a puritanical past. Pwritan- 
ism (by which the writer means nar- 
row-minded insistance on monogamy ) 
is nothing more than the result of a 
cold climate; as America’s climate be- 
comes more and more moderate, the 
writer maintains, this puritanism will 
disappear—witness the situation in 
warm, sunny southern California. Fur- 
thermore, he says, church opposition 
to polygamy is lessening. All of this 
means that “. . . it won't be long until 
the polygamous utopia of which all 
men dream will be a reality. When 
that day comes, wars will cease and 
the earth will blossom like a rose.” 

While the entertainment magazines 
also contain articles on sports, music, 
food, and other topics, the preponder- 
ance of material is sexually-oriented. 
Almost all the stories are tales of se- 
duction. Fornication is represented as 
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one of the common, everyday pleasures 
of life like eating and drinking. Skill 
in the art of seduction is proclaimed 
to be the supreme qualification of the 
man who is really a man. The lan- 
guage of the stories is sensual and 
coarse. 

In addition to stories of passion and 
conquest, and articles on the tech- 
niques of seduction, there are the 
“girlie” pictures which are a major 
ingredient in all the magazines studied. 

The immorality of such magazines 
does not lie simply in the fact that 
there is too much unardorned flesh 
and too much indecent language. More 
important, it is the over-all attitude 
toward sex represented in the maga- 
zines that brands them as immoral, 
from the viewpoint of Christian ethics. 


According to these periodicals, 
women are machines for men to 
utilize for physical pleasure. Sex is 
represented as a biological function 
in the same category as eating and 
breathing; anyone who has any 
scruples about erotic indulgence is 
suffering from neurotic repression. 
The remedy for all the world’s anx- 
ieties, it is implied, is the uninhibited 
release of sexual expression. In 
these magazines there is no love, 
only desire. There is no mutual com- 
mitment of total personalities; there 
is only conquest to prove one’s vir- 
ility and prowess. 


sick society 
Christian ethics cannot countenance 
a philosophy which treats persons as 
things. It cannot accept the idea that 
sex is no more than a biological func- 
tion. Christian ethics insists that sex 
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finds its rightful expression in th 
context of mature love, responsibility 
and fidelity. The Christian understanc 
ing of sex does not deprive men ¢ 
freedom and self-expression; it 1 
leases them for that maturity of lov 
which knows that the prerequisite fc 
freedom is responsibility. 

The entertainment magazines mak 
sex appear obscene by removing 
from the context of deep, abidin; 
personal love. But magazines do n¢ 
exist in a vacuum; they are printed fc 
a public which appears to be eag 
to buy them. Thus the newsstanc 
reflect a sickness of society. It is 
sickness for which the Church hz 
the only real cure. It is our respor 
sibility before God to fulfill or 
ministry of healing. 


The periodicals examined by 
the author of this article fall con- 
veniently into eleven categories, 
which might be labeled as fol- 


lows: 


e ‘‘entertainment’’ magazines 

e ‘true love’’ or “confession” 
magazines 

e “expose” publications 

e “pinup” magazines 

e many pocket- -sized “‘picture- 
news” periodicals 

e many of the men’s “adven- 


ture” magazines 
e some detective periodicals 
e‘cartoon and cheesecake’ 
booklets 


e nudist journals 
e ‘figure study’” magazines 
e ‘male art’ periodicals 


II. 


| ee in disguise is more hazardous 
than evil which 1s easily recogniz- 
able. We examined the entertainment 
magazines which shout their obsession 
with sex for all to hear. The second 
category, the “true love’ or ‘‘con- 
fession magazines, appear harmless in 
comparison with most of the other 
types of publications. I believe that 
their influence, because it is more sub- 
tle, is more sinister than that of the 
other varieties. 


romance 

' The romance magazines contain no 
pinup pictures. The language is any- 
thing but raw and shocking. The char- 
acters speak in the manner of the soap 
opera (‘I’ve fallen for you but good, 
Sue’’). In fact, the stories make a pre- 
tense of being moral lessons from the 
experiences of those who have made 
“mistakes” and want to save others 
from a similar fate. The entertainment 
magazines and most of the other cate- 
gories are likely to be hidden from 
children and guests; the romance mag- 
azines are read openly and left on the 
coffee table, so innocent is their ap- 
pearance. 

However, such titles as these indi- 
cate what is really inside: “A Week- 
end Affair,” “Pickup Bride,” “I Was 
His Other Woman,” “I Was An Office 
Wife.” Seldom does one encounter 
anything like normal, wholesome love. 


The impression given by these 
stories is that love is a passion which 
absolutely cannot be restrained. When 
one falls into its grip there is no re- 
course but to surrender. One may have 
ideals, character, conscience, and good 
moral training; but these are.of no 


avail when passion strikes. Love is in- 
vincible; all else melts before its 
power. At the dramatic climax of al- 
most every story, the heroine says, “I 
didn’t know or care what happened.” 
In these storics the relationship be- 
tween lovers is never a normal rela- 
tionship, with ups and downs which 
are taken in their stride; either there 
is intense love or else there is violent 
hatred. 

There is often a moral tacked on at 
the end; it almost always is insincere 
and hollow. For example, in one story 
Ruth quits high schcol to take a job 
as a living-in servant at the home of 
Bob and Jean. She and Bob fall madly 
in love (“A man couldn’t be luckier 
than to have a girl like you.” “A girl 
couldn’t ask for anything more from 
life than a man like you.”) They are 
carried away in a flooding river of 
emotion, in the grip of a “power too 
great to withstand.” Love pursues its 
ultimate consummation. Then comes 
the day when Bob tells Ruth that he 
really loves his wife after all, and will 
not get a divorce in order to marry 
Ruth. Ruth is sorry. But is she sorry 
for what she has done, or sorry be- 
cause things didn’t work out right? 
The latter is obviously the case. In 
the meantime, as the story has run its 
course, the impression has been clearly 
given that passion, even though it may 
be illicit, is wonderful and unavoid- 
able. 

Such stories are immoral from the 
Christian viewpoint because they de- 
pict immorality in such a way as to 
make it appealing. A tacked-on moral, 
even if it were sincere and authentic, 
could hardly counteract the pleasant 
picture of immorality painted by the 
body of the story. 
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Many of our heroes and heroines in 
these stories are teen-agers. When a 
16-year old girl in one of the stories 
confesses that she felt a “terrible, 
burning desire ripping agonizingly”’ 
through her so that “everything was 
forgotten in that throbbing moment,’ 
we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the writers of these so-called con- 
fessions are fabricating tales in which 
adolescents are made to act and talk 
like adults—immature adults at that. 
Certainly adolescence is a time of in- 
tense experience. But to imply that 
such uncontrollable feelings as those 
in this confession are normal for a 
16-year-old is to misrepresent the 
truth. 

It is my observation that these mag- 
azines are the steady diet of many 
teenagers, especially girls. If our teen- 
agers are growing up with the idea 
that love is a thrill that ‘just hits you,” 
if they are finding it hard to think of 
anything to do on a date but to pet, 
and if they marry solely on the basis 
of physical attraction—and these ob- 
servations seem to be increasingly the 
case—we must at least admit that the 
romance magazines provide ample ra- 
tionalization for these attitudes, if 
they do not in fact share in the crea- 
tion of the attitudes. 

While this false concept of love is 
being impressed upon growing minds 
by the stories, advertisements on page 
after page of the romance magazines 
urge teen-age girls to pretend to be 
what they are not, through the use of 
padding, magic hormone creams, and 
the like. Perhaps one of the worst as- 
pects of this false philosophy of sex is 
the fact that so many young girls are 
being fooled into resorting to this 
hypocrisy of the body. 
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expose 

Another type of publication wheee 
exploitation of sex is not readily ap- 
parent is the expose magazine. 

Avid interest in the private lives of 
famous people is another of the char- 
acteristics of our time. Television and 
radio reflect it in their life-story pro- 
grams, personal interviews, and pub- 
licly-exposed personal sob _ stories. 
People read fan magazines which ap- 
praise famous persons not in terms of 
artistic abilities but only in terms of 
their private lives. Many people have 
a much greater interest in Grace Mon- 
aco than in their own next-door neigh- 
bors. They weep at the dilemmas of 
those who want to “hit it wealthy” 
on television, but show a remarkable 
indifference to the needs of people 
about them. This invasion of privacy 
is an exploitation of human person- 
ality. 

Why is there such avid curiosity 
about the sexual aberrations of famous 
people? I can offer only a speculation. 
“Kinseyism’” is an attitude that seems 
to be growing in popularity. It is the 
notion that when enough people do 
something it becomes normal and 
therefore right. Ethics and morality 
depend on majority vote. Perhaps 
these exposes reflect a sort of “Kin- 
seyism’’; if Clark Taylor did what he 
did, then why should I feel guilty 
about what I’ve done? 

Thus the exposes help our society 
to rationalize its weakening standards 
and ideals, and add their particular 
brand of coal to the fires of that sex 
obsession which is a sickness of ou 
society. 


Ill. 


pinup 
er fourth category of publication 
offers an opportunity to assess an- 
her characteristic of the sickness in 
ciety, evidenced in all the categories 

" magazines: the emphasis upon the 
rysical anatomy. This variety is the 
inup”” magazine. 

The aim of the pinup magazine is 
) picture “the maximum amount of 
pure in the minimum amount of 
othes.”” Facial expressions are as 
carly empty as human faces can be. 

The objection to this display of the 
ody stems partly from common mod- 
ty. The Christian’s major criticism, 
owever, will be directed at the fact 
vat in such pictures human person- 
ity is reduced to the merely physical. 
he women pictured are not persons; 
1ey are Only bodies. Names are some- 
mes given, but names are much less 
nportant than the  bust-waist-hip 
leasurements. These measurements 
ecome for many teenage girls the ma- 
yr criteria of a person’s worth; the 
irls in the magazines set the standards 
or measuring beauty. 

Christians believe that human beings 
re made in the image of God, and 
rerefore cannot help but brand this 
mphasis on the body as idolatry. 

Four other types of magazines dis- 
layed on most newsstands can be des- 
tibed briefly. 

(1) Many “picture-news’ maga- 
ines. These are pocket-size booklets 
onsisting of news and feature stories 
aterspersed with ‘‘cheesecake’’ pic- 
ures. Almost always the “bosom fix- 
tion’ is manifested on the cover. We 
vould make the same criticism of these 


that we made of the pin-up maga- 
zines. 

(2) Many “adventure” magazines. 
A large number of publications have 
titles or subtitles which contain the 
word “man” or its synonyms, and 
highlight adventure and excitement. It 
should be emphasized that not all peri- 
odicals for men exploit sex. However, 
most of these adventure magazines 
have at least a few sections of pinup 
or ‘glamour’ pictures. Usually there 
are articles on such things as prostitu- 
tion, ‘‘sin cities,’ sex perversions, sex 
crimes, and the like. 

(3) Some detective magazines. 
Many, though not all, thrive on sex 
crimes, providing all the lurid details. 
It is the sheer bulk of the material 
and the sensational way it is presented 
that leads us to include such publica- 
tions in our list of exploitative maga- 
zines. 

(4) “Cartoon and _ cheesecake” 
booklets. Smutty humor is the basic 
ingredient of this type, which includes 
a large number of publications. The 
typical format interspersed cartoons 
and jokes with pinup photographs. 

All of the categories so far are 
readily accessible in the localities 
studied, though in some places the 
distributors withhold the more ex- 
treme specimens from neighborhood 
drug stores and limit them to down- 
town newsstands. 

Three other types of publications I 
found in only one downtown news- 
stand in each of two large cities: 

(1) Nudist journals. Four different 
“official organs’”’ of various nudist so- 
cieties were on open display at these 
two stands. 

(2) “Figure study” magazines. 
These publications were found only 
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on the same two newsstands which 
sold the nudist journals. They pur- 
port to offer photographs of the nude 
female figure as copy for the artists. 
There is nothing but nude pictures, 
and it is extremely doubtful that any 
of the photographs would really meas- 
ure’up as art. 

(3) .“Male art” periodicals. This 
type, found only at a few stands, of- 
fers ‘“‘beefcake’” instead of ‘‘cheese- 
cake.”” Male models display their phy- 
sique in almost complete nudity. In 
“male art’’ magazines the athletic and 
health elements drop out entirely, and 
only an array of ‘‘art studies’ remains. 

The question of freedom of expres- 
sion for art and literature inevitably 
arises in connection with all these 
magazines. Shall we call such. writers 
as Hemingway, Faulkner, and Stein- 
beck immoral because they are rather 
frank in their treatment of sex? Shall 
we. label Rubens’ paintings of nudes 
as obscene ? 

Whatever our answers to these ques- 
tions may be, to treat the magazines 
under study as true art or good litera- 
ture is to confuse the issue. 

Little of the material in the maga- 
zines is good writing in any sense of 
the term. Characters are stereotypes, 
descriptions are cliches, plots are repe- 
titious and unoriginal. The frankness 
of the realistic writers of good litera- 
ture is defensible when it is in con- 
text and serves a necessary function in 
the novel, provided such writing is 
read by mature adults. 

Many readers may be asking, 
“Wouldn't it be better to ignore the 
existence of all this erotic material ? 
Publicizing it like this will-only adver- 
tise the magazines and increase their 
sales.’ This danger must be admitted, 
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and we can only hope that the reader 
of these articles will not go rushin 
out to the nearest newsstand just to se 
what is there. 

However, I recall reading some 
where a statement by anthropologis 
Margaret Mead to the effect that evi 
labeled and warned against can do les 
harm than evil ignored. When th 
Catholic Legion of Decency brands 
current movie as unfit, it is probabl 
true that many people go to see it jus 
because it is so branded; but at leas 
they see it in full knowledge that thei 
church considers it unfit. People wh 
see it unwarned may think what the 
see is normal and decent. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


Have several leaguers present this secon 


in a series of topics, giving the material i 
their own words—not read. Discuss eithe 
in small groups or with the’ entire grou 
Ask your pastor (before the meeting nigh 
to explain sex and love in its Christia 
meaning. 

Carry on your own investigation. Appoir 
scouts to go to the local newsstands to di: 
cover (1) what percentage of magazines c 
the local newsstands are about sex? (2) whe 
age group buys these magazines? (3) he 
the man ever been asked to remove the 
sex magazines from his newsstand? 

WORSHIP 

HYMN 54 (CYH) “Come, Thou Almigh 
King” 

PSALM 24 (Gloria Patri) 

PRAYER 47 

HYMN 191 “I Need Thee, Precious Jesus’ 

SCRIPTURE 2 Peter 3:10-18 

HYMN 110 “Lord, Dismiss Us With T 
Blessing” 

DISCUSSION 

Discuss the question in number 2 in b 

face. 


LY: 


Bea basic philosophy of these peri- 
odicals glorifies the body as di- 
ced from personality; it depicts sex 
a biological function having little 
do with love, to be given free ex- 
ession without restraint. This is not 
conscious philosophy, openly recog- 
zed and acknowledged by the writers 
d publishers. But it is the philoso- 
1y which clearly emerges from the 
ntents of the magazines. 


We have said that this false philos- 
hy reflects a sickness in society. It 
a sickness which permeates all the 
edia of communication. Obsession 
th sex so pervades the newsstands 
at the bulk of all publications of all 
scriptions manifest it to some de- 
ee. It appears that a publication must 
fer at least a slight dose of cheese- 
ke to attract and maintain a public. 
ovies, radio, television, newspapers, 
d billboards send out a constant bar- 
ve of stimuli hinting of sex. The 
vertising profession has learned that 
victure of a scantily-clad girl will sell 
ything, whether it is toothpaste, life 
surance, or democracy. In short, we 
e in a sex-saturated society. 

If the Church is to minister to this 
kness in society, it must seek to 
derstand the nature of the disease. 


2. Why is there such an exten- 
e market as there appears to be? 
hat leads people to the maga- 
les? 

One probable factor is cvriosity. In 
M-agers curiosity is normal. Young 
ople not only want to know the 
ts of life; they also seek to under- 
nd the emotions and experiences 
it go along with growing up. This 


need to understand is intense and 
therefore must be satisfied. Without 
guidance, many young people seek 
satisfaction in looking at all the pinup 
pictures they can get hold of and read- 
ing everything pertaining to sex that 
comes their way. With guidance, on 
the other hand, young people learn to 
understand and handle their emotions 
through wholesome boy-girl activities, 
in an atmosphere which engenders 
respect for personality. Thus when 
curiosity seeks its outlet in magazines, 
an unwholesome outlet is being sub- 
stituted for a normal, healthy one. 

Curiosity may be a motive when 
adults patronize the magazines, also. 
But the overwhelming quantity of 
erotic material available suggests that 
the motivation is more a matter of 
obsession than of curiosity. 

Undoubtedly another motive is the 
desire for erotic stimulation, Like the 
drinker who deliberately seeks intoxi- 
cation in anticipation of ‘“‘feeling 
good,” the magazine addict purposely 
seeks stimulation. And just as one 
drink leads to another, so does one 
periodical lead to another for the per- 
son seeking stimulation. He goes from 
magazine to magazine, always in the 
hope that he will find a little bit more 
in the next one than he found in the 
last one. 

The advertisements which fill many 
of the magazines provide another indi- 
cation of the nature of the stimulation 
seeker’s sickness. As a part of the cur- 
rent study, I ordered several samples 
of advertised items. All of the adver- 
tisements I investigated turned out to 
be “come on,” promising more than 
they deliver. However, I soon found 
myself on the mailing lists of several 
businesses I had not ordered from. 
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Among these unsolicited advertise- 
ments were some which offered various 
devices to increase virility and other- 
wise correct maladjustments in sexual 
functioning. 

These advertisements and _ mail- 
order offers, like the erotic periodicals 
on the stands, cater to the maladjusted. 

Our ‘sickness is one of reaction. 
America is in the midst of a revolt 
against Victorian prudery and nar- 
row-mindedness. The reaction reached 
a peak in the twenties and has re- 
mained near the peak ever since. In 
this reaction against puritanism and 
prudery we have sought to find the 
real purpose and meaning of sex and 
to achieve a more wholesome expres- 
sion of love. We have indeed made 
important advances in overcoming the 
idea that sex is in itself evil. We have 
brought sex into the open where we 
can face it and understand it; this 
much is good. 

But in actuality Americans have not 
found the real meaning in this import- 
ant area of life. Instead of accepting 
sex as a wholesome aspect of life, we 
have made it the center of life. We 
have learned to discuss it, but have 
apparently forgotten how to discuss 
anything else. 

Our sickness is one which only the 
Christian faith has the depth of insight 
to cure. Only the Christian faith can 
lead society out of a repressed past into 
a real freedom which is based on re- 
sponsibility. We believe that God is 
our Creator, who looked upon all that 
he had made and saw that it was good. 
This belief is the only sound basis 
for an understanding of sex as good 
and wholesome. As God planned it, 
sex is the means of expressing a love 
which is the union not only of two 
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bodies but of two persons. 

As Christians we are also aware 0 
sin and of our estrangement fron 
God. 

But we also believe in redemption 
God’s forgiveness overcomes our pride 
and we become willing to own hi 
way. In the realm of sex, this surren 
der manifests itself in mature love be 
tween persons for whom sex is lik 
a sacrament—a physical expression 0 
a mutual commitment in which tw 
become one in the bonds of fidelit 
and love. 

In this understanding Christians cat 
claim the only true philosophy of sex 
Instructed by this philosophy, Chris 
tians can lead the current groping afte 
meaning into its true fulfillment. 


| TOPIC HELPS 


Divide the topic into sections dealing wit 
various types of magazines. Appoint the 
many buzz groups and give each group : 
section to discuss among themselves. The 
let them come back to the main group an 
present ideas. Follow this with a discussio 


WORSHIP 


HYMN 51 (all page numbers and hym 
from CYH) ‘Holy! Holy! Holy!’ 

PSALM 1 (Gloria Patri) 

HYMN 64 “Breathe on Me, Breath of Go 

SCRIPTURE 1 Thessalonians 4:1-9 

PRAYER 17 

HYMN 84 “From All that Dwell Below t 
Skies” 

DISCUSSION 

List pros and cons as to the value of s 
magazines. Do you think Christian ideas 
sex are old-fashioned? What is the Christi 
meaning of love? 


Ve 


i might appear that the solution to 
the problem of erotic periodicals is 
uite simple: let the law enforcement 
ficers do their duty and demand the 
moval of such magazines from the 
ands. However, the matter is by no 
leans so simple. To ‘do their duty” 
w enforcement officials must know 
recisely what their duty is; they must 
e able to prove that the publications 
re illegal. It is my conclusion, after 
ading, interviewing, and putting two 
id two together, that only one out of 
1 the magazines described in this 
udy is illegal under the prevailing 
terpretation of the law. I am con- 
inced that they are immoral, inde- 
nt, antisocial; but they are not at 
ie present time illegal. 

Therefore, the first step toward a 
lution is to make the laws against 
‘otic publications clear enough to 
ve law enforcement officials some- 
ing definite to go on, and to pro- 
de the courts with concrete inter- 
retations by which to judge publi- 
tions which are brought before them. 
As I see it, the present laws are 
o vague and broad, while interpre- 
tions placed upon the laws are too 
ecific and narrow. 

The regulations governing United 
ates Post Office procedure forbid 
e mailing of anything that is ‘‘ob- 
ene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy, 
wiles ae 

The adjectives used in these laws 
ould seem to be broad enough to 
pport indictment against almost any- 
ing. Take the word “improper,” for 
ample: is it not obvious that the 
otic periodicals are at least impro- 
rt? However, the difficulty arises pre- 


cisely because the adjectives are so 
broad in meaning and capable of so 
many different interpretations. 


is it art? 

An argument which is often used 
in defense of questionable publica- 
tions is that nude pictures are “‘art.” 
According to a news account, for ex- 
ample, a newsstand operator in one 
South Carolina city was brought to 
court for selling nudist magazines. His 
attorney, according to the account, won 
the case by arguing that the Supreme 
Court had ruled such material to be 
art. It is my understanding that the 
Post Office Department is bound by 
the interpretation that nude photog- 
raphy may be “art” and therefore 
mailable, provided there is slight re- 
touching. 

Another defense often used is that 
of “innocent intent.” A nudist journal 
is said to intend to be no more than 
an official organ for the nudist move- 
ment. A “figure study” periodical is 
said to intend to provide models for 
artists. An entertainment magazine is 
said to intend to offer what purports 
to be good literature. Even if these 
were accepted censorship alone can 
counteract the believable arguments, 
we would still have to insist that one 
does not have to intend evil to do 
evil. 

Now, I do not intend to imply that 
the human body is intrinsically porno- 
graphic. If we were to outlaw bodily 
exposure as such, we would have to 
ban National Geographic. An oc- 
casional individual may find erotic 
gratification even in a biology text- 
book; it would be foolish to ban bi- 
ology texts because of occasional mis- 
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use. There is nothing intrinsically por- 
nographic about a nude representation 
of the body. The body is good and 
wholesome, because it is God’s crea- 
tion; it is its presentation out of con- 
text, in sensuous poses, which makes it 
obscene in these magazines. 

Thus the mandate is upon us to at- 
tempt a more realistic definition of 
what is objectionable. We must make 
clear what we consider unfit for sale. 
The definition must not be so broad 
that good realistic literature and true 
naturalist art will have to be discarded 
in order to get rid of these illiterate 
and unartistic erotic periodicals. On 
the other hand, the limits must not 
be defined so narrowly and specifically 
that immortality is measured in such 
legalistic terms as now prevail. All 
of this means that careful study must 
be given before new laws are formu- 
lated. 

To begin the process of remedying 
this sickness of our society, could not 
the Governor appoint a special com- 
mission to formulate a workable law 
which is clear in its intent, to be re- 
ferred to the legislature for action? 
The commission should include minis- 
ters, psychologists, sociologists, social 
workers, educators, parents, and news 
distributors. 

The most effective level of attack 
would be on the national level. Better 
national laws would stop objectionable 
material at its source. Clearer postal 
laws would have far-reaching effect 
on the whole problem. A news dis- 
tributor has indicated to me that his 
standard of judgment is based on 
whether or not a publication has mail- 
ing privileges; he considers the Post 
Office Departments’ granting of mail- 
ing privileges to be a “stamp of ap- 
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proval” and feels free to distribute any 
publications acceptable for mailing 
Thus while magazines sold on the 
newsstands are not delivered througl 
the mails and therefore do not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Post Of 
fice Department, the postal standard: 
nevertheless serve as standards for a 
least one distributor and probably for 
others. 

Church agencies for social and po 
litical actions ought to use all thei 
techniques and channels for the attain. 
ment of effective laws on the nationa 
level. 

When the laws are adequate anc 
clear there will still remain the neec 
for enforcement. There will have tc 
be a reviewing agency to deal witl 
violations. This is admittedly a form 
of censorship. But it is a censorship 
made necessary by the condition o! 
society. 

If we do not succeed in getting bet 
ter laws passed, another course woulc 
be to persuade retailers and whole 
salers to remove objectionable ma 
terial voluntarily. Local ministeria 
associations or other church or com. 
munity agencies might approach deal 
ers and ask them to remove offensiv: 
publications. On the state level, som 
church agency or similar group migh 
invite the news wholesalers of th 
state to meet and explore the proble 
together with churchmen, educator 
psychologists, and the like. 

A voluntary plan such as this is n 
likely to work unless all the dealers i 
a community cooperate. Realism d 
mands that we recognize the econom 
factor: if druggist A removes the erot 
magazines and druggist B does no 
druggist A may lose not only his ma 
azine customer but his toothpaste cu 


mer as well. This is an indication 
at the wholesalers are the key to 
e situation, since they control the 
uation for the entire area and thus 
iminate the economic hazard we 
we just described. 
Either the attainment of better laws 
a program of voluntary censorship 
ould be the first step toward curing 
e sickness of our society, in so far 
the magazines are responsible for 
The most we can expect of such 
easures, however is that they will 
) away with flagrant violations of 
cency and morality. We can rightly 
pect the agencies of society to cham- 
on the morals of society; but in a 
cular state we cannot expect society 
champion the more penetrating, 
orough-going, and less widely ac- 
pted insights of Christian ethics. 


The Church must assist parents in 
oviding sex information and guid- 
ice to children and young people. 


‘or example, Evelyn Millis Duvall’s 
cts of Life and Love for Teen-agers 
available in a twenty-five cent pocket 
ition; it might be possible to encour- 
e the sale of this volume on the 
wsstands.) The Church must take 
ore seriously its ministry to youth 
wing the years when attitudes are 
rming, helping them to develop 
10lesome respect for personality, and 
recting them toward a vision of ma- 


ture love dedicated to God in Chris- 
tian marriage. 

Above all, the Church must speak 
out against any concept of sex which 
exploits personality and profanes that 
which God has created good. We must 
proclaim the Christian understanding 
that sex is wholesome and creative 
when it is an expression of that love 
which find its fulfilment in the mutual 
commitment and fidelity of marriage. 
We must insist that human beings are 
whole persons and not mere bodies. 

If we are faithful to our calling, 
we of the Church can point out society 
toward the only cure for its sickness. 


TOPIC HELPS 


Have a panel of adults discuss this prob- 
lem with you. You may want to invite your 
parents to the meeting also—or the adult 
members of the church. 


WORSHIP 
HYMN 29 “Jesus, and Shall It Ever Be?” 
SCRIPTURE 3 John, verses 1-11 
HYMN 98 “Now Thank We all Our God” 
PSALM 48 (Gloria Patri) 
HYMN 56 “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 
PRAYER 15 
DISCUSSION 
What can your league do about this 
problem? What about good literature and 
art?—is it obscene? What is the difference? 


Arthur's mother found him sitting alone on the front 


porch. 


“What's the matter?” she asked. “Haven’t you anyone 


to play with?” 


“| have one friend,” he replied gloomily, “but | hate him.” 
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patriotic 
party 


for you 
in 


red, white, and blue 


Canadians 
make games 
from 


their heroes names 


Invitations 
Write out the invitations on corre 
spondence cards cut into the shapes c 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s heads. 


Decorations 
A bit of red, white and blue is neve 
out of place, and streamers of thes 
three patriotic colors may be drape 
from the corners of the room to th 
center light. 


Patriotic Passers 

Divide the group into three equé 
teams and give to the player at th 
head of each team, a roll of red, whit 
and blue crepe paper. Tell them tha 
when you give the signal, they are t 
unroll the paper, re-roll it, and pa: 
it on to the next player, who does like 
wise. The team completing the stur 
first, by getting the roll to its la 
player, is the winning combination. 


Presidential Riddles 


1. Monday's work; a weigh 
(Washing-ton) 


2. A high-priced automobile? (Lin- 
coln) 

3. A man’s name beginning with A? 
(Arthur) 

4. To bequeath; a male offspring? 
(Wil-son) 

5. Opposite of soft; a suffix mean- 

ing part of ? (Hard-ing) 

A city in Ohio? (Cleveland) 

To give or confer? (Grant) 

A Biblical name; a male child? 

(John-son) 

9. To run through with a pointed 
instrument? (Pzerce) 

0. The highest mount in North 
America? (McKinley) 


PS eR 


History 

As many important dates in history, 
ertaining to Washington and Lincoln, 
re listed as there are people expected. 
‘our copies of each date are made, and 
hese slips are then thoroughly mixed. 
fhe players are given four slips of a 
‘ind. Only one may be traded at a 
ime. The person securing four of a 
ind first is declared the winner. 


Guessing Game 

Pass a glass jar filled with candy 
herries and have each one guess how 
many cherries there are in the con- 
ainer. Have the players write down 
heir estimates on a pad. After every- 
ody is given a chance to guess, pre- 
ent the jar of cherries to the one who 
‘as written down the number nearest 
9 the correct one. 


Grab the Hatchet 


Have the Leaguers divided into two 
zams, facing each other. A hatchet 
preferably a paper one from the five- 
ind-ten-cent store) is placed in the 
enter of the space between the two 


teams. In this game, the number is 
from opposite ends so that Number 1 
would stand opposite Number 15 (the 
last person in the other team’s line). 
The leader calls out the number, as 
“Number 4” and both numbers four 
try to grab the hatchet and return to 
their lines before being tagged by the 
Opposite team member. The leader 
keeps score giving the point to the 
winning side each time. 


Shaking the Cherry Tree 

Players stand in a circle, and the 
one in the center is blindfolded. Play- 
ers step out of the circle and shake the 
one in the center, who is the cherry 
tree. If the cherry tree guesses who did 
the shaking, that one must take the 
place in the center. 


Revolutionary Scenes 

Hand out pencils and tablet size pa- 
per to the players. Tell them to draw 
a picture representing some event in 
early American history. At the bottom 
of the paper the artist writes the title 
of his picture, but folds it under so 
that no one can see it. The papers are 
then passed around the room (to the 
right) and each one writes his guess 
as to the title of the scene, after which 
it, too, is folded under each time. 
Finally, the sketch comes back to its 
creator. The originator then reads 
aloud the various guesses. 


Lincoin’s Gettysburg Address 


Give a prize to the one who can tre- 
peat the most of the address given by 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. 


Refreshments 
Cherry pie and coffee or ice cream 
and cake. 
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horse sense 


For every man who can run a mile 
in four minutes or less there are prob- 
ably hundreds of horses that cover the 
same distance in 1:40 or less. Twice 
as many legs, more than twice the 
speed. But we don’t race men against 
horses. Well, hardly ever. There was 
a contest out in Utah last mid-Novem- 
ber. 

The idea was to settle an ancient 
question: Can a man on foot show 
more endurance over a long distance 
than a man on a horse? The test was 
made over a 157.7-mile stretch of 
mountainous road between Salt Lake 
City and Roosevelt. Two distance run- 
ners and two men on horseback were 
the entries. 

Here was a natural, though uncon- 
ventional, sporting event. Some 4,000 
people bought tickets at a dollar a 
head. On the stubs they guessed the 
time the winner would finish. Closest 
guesser got $500. 

As might have been expected, the 
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horses won. Both foot runners had t 
drop out, the last one 58 miles shor 
of the goal. And the time was mucl 
longer than most predicted. It tool 
from Friday morning to early Sunda’ 
evening, including rest stops. 

Three days and two nights in thi 
saddle is a pretty rough ordeal. Jus 
why anybody should think a man coul« 
make it faster than a horse is a bi 
of a mystery. There’s more behind i 
than mere competitive spirit. 


Perhaps man feels a compulsion t: 
demonstrate his superiority over ani 
mal. In this case the speed was no 
important. The test was of endurance 
a quality that in men includes mora 
as well as physical elements. We hav: 
seen many times that human courag: 
—plain guts—can keep the body go 
ing far beyond its normal physica 
capacity. 

The horses won. Yes, but that’s n 
real test of man’s endurance or lac 
of endurance. Remember, these hors 
were ridden by men, who themselv 
had to be hardy. Horses alot 
wouldn’t have known they were in 


ace, and doubtless would have stop- 
ed somewhere along the way to graze 
nd take their ease. They have that 
wuch sense. 

Thinking men aren’t always as sen- 
ible. We are told the trackmen fell 
n0rt of the goal not for any lack of 
uts and stamina. It was their leg ten- 
ons that gave out, refusing to sup- 
ort them any longer. 

It’s a good thing, generally, for ath- 
tes to develop endurance—a power 
sserve to call upon when it is needed. 
. good idea, too, to test that endur- 


ance occasionally. To see how far de- 
termination and grit can take one 
after the nerves and muscles clamor 
for surrender. 

You don’t have to carry this too far. 
It would be foolhardy to risk physical 
damage, like the runners’ tortured ten- 
dons. We ought to treat ourselves at 
least as well as we do horses. 

Endurance is what you keep in the 
bank, not to be spent until you actu- 
ally need it. Don’t blow it in mean- 
ingless physical sprees. As Runyon 
said, horseplayers always die broke. 


Figures are fascinating! The .350 batting average, the 240 bowl- 
ing score—these stand out wherever they appear as measures of 
performance. 


Maybe you'll never make those heights. But you can have fun 
with figures. Take your own bowling average. Write it down. 


Now multiply it by two, and add five. 
Multiply the total by 50, and add 1707. 
Substract the year of your birth from the total. 


The first three figures of the result give your bowling average. 


The last two are your age. 


In the course of one of his lecture trips Mark Twain ar- 
rived at a small English town. Before dinner he went to a 


barber shop to get shaved. 


“You are a stranger?” asked the barber. 
“Yes” Mark Twain replied. “This is the first time I’ve 


been here.” 


“You chose a good time to come,” the barber continued. 
“Mark Twain is going to read and lecture tonight. You'll go, 


I suppose?” 
“Oh, I guess so.” 


“Have you bought your ticket?” 


“Not yet.” 


“But everything is sold out. You'll have to stand.” 


“How very annoying!” Mark Twain said with a sigh. 


“| 


never saw such luck! | always have to stand when that fel- 


low lectures.” 
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By EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Les Girls 
(M-G-M) 


Proving once again that a given 
group of people all viewing the same 
scene will come up with entirely dif- 
ferent versions of what really hap- 
pened, this breezy musical in Cinema- 
Scope and MetroColor is a cinch to 
have a big play. Certain it is that with 
Mitzi Gaynor, Kay Kendall and Taina 
Elg little visual complaint can be 
found, and with bouncy Gene Kelly 
(he of the light foot and agile brain) 
around to keep them all moving. . . 
well, who's complaining ? 

Flashback method is employed to 
tell the different stories (Kay's, Taina’s 
and Gene’s). Running gag is the 
news-vendor’s sign “What Is Truth ?”. 
Troupe travels in France and Spain, 
with the big libel trial taking place 
in London. 

Cole Porter tunes help with the 
song-and-dance but are not outstand- 
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ing. Really ringing the bell, though, 
the performance of Kay, in this h 
first American picture. 


Raintree County 
(M-G-M) 

One of those BIG productions th 
run to length (3 hours) and expen 
and publicity! 

Covering events in a_historicall 
filled 6 year span from 1859 to 186 
and embracing 119 speaking parts, th 
Civil War romance stars Montgome 
Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, Eva Mar 
Saint, Nigel Patrick, Lee Marvin, ar 
many others. Monty is the fair-hair 
lad searching for happiness, with L 
and Eva Marie as his two loves. 

Picture opens with interesting smi 
town (Indiana) flavor, highlighted 
a 4th of July match footrace betwe 
Monty and Lee. Suddenly, of cour 
everyone (and everything) is proje 
ed into the War Between the Stat 
with its shifting tides of battle. 


Fine musical score with hauntingly 
autiful title tune (sung by Nat 
<ing’’ Cole), already a popular fa- 
rite. Being showcased in MGM 
AMERA 65 new process, Techni- 
lor. 


Stopover Tokyo 
(20th-Fox) 


Of interest chiefly because of the 
cent on youth in the persons of Rob- 
- Wagner, Joan Collins and Ken 
ott, this is one of those counter-intel- 
rence plot pictures. Certain foreign 
ents (one guess!) are zero-ing in on 
Number One Target .. . the U. S. 
igh Commissioner, who is shortly to 
Ip dedicate a Peace Memorial de- 
ned to promote harmonious feelings 
tween the American and Japanese 
oples. When local intelligence gets 
ocked off in a phone booth, Bob and 
on are left playing a deadly game 
th they know not whom. Joan, while 
ing to be helpful to the boys, wishes 
meone would please tell her what's 
ing on! 

John P. Marquand’s Sat. Eve. Post 
yry is all changed around, and the 
spense values are not too well de- 
loped, but there is a certain visual 
auty thru picture being filmed en- 
ely in Japan. 

CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. 
ith Edmond O’Brien. Cute Japanese 
ild also figures importantly. 


Sayonara 
(Warner Bros.) 


Current preoccupation with Japan as 
base for filming motion pictures 
ches some sort of a peak in this 
ignant East-West love story, com- 
“te with modern day ending! Battle- 
igued American jet ace Marlon 


Brando (with Southern accent) is 
pulled out of the Korean conflict and 
reassigned to restful Japan. The sud- 
den change precipitates a rebellion 
against the forces which have gov- 
erned him all of his life (military par- 
entage, schooling, career, his fiancee 
who is pressing to get married). 

Circumstances, which he allows 
himself to be carried along with, move 
him into a romance with beautiful 
Miiko Taka. Parallel love story in- 
volving Red Buttons and his Japanese 
wife ends tragically. Problems in these 
inter-racial matters are not minimized 
and some statistics are quoted, but it’s 
a touchy business. 

Title song by Irving Berlin comes 
thru from time to time. Some fascinat- 
ing scenes of the Japanese theatre, both 
revue-type and traditional. Technirama 
and Technicolor. 


April Love 
(20th-Fox) 

Leniency on the part of the court 
sends problem teenager Pat Boone off 
to rural Kentucky in custody of an 
aunt and uncle (Arthur O’Connell). 
Their broken down ranch does not 
appeal to him—not even when pretty 
next door neighbor Shirley Jones be- 
gins haunting the place! 

Practical therapy in the form of fix- 
ing up an old car begins the softening 
up process; then he also gets interested 
in sulky (horse) racing. Withal he 
still treats Shirley like a sister, where- 
upon she blows her top, but good. 
After he wins the big harness race at 
the County Fair, romance takes over 
and songs start bustin’ out all over, 
especially that title tune, Pat’s current 
popular hit! 

CinemaScope and DeLuxe Color. 
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REVIEW 


sports and power 


JACKIE ROBINSON. By Milton J. 
Shapiro. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 190 Pages. $2.95. 

Jackie Robinson is gone from base- 
ball. But he’s not forgotten—and he 
won't be for years to come. As the first 
man to break the color-line in the 
major leagues, his biography is of 
value and interest to the baseball fan. 

The author knows his subject—he’s 
from Brooklyn. And he knows how to 
present his subject in readable fashion. 
He’s a first-class sports writer—at pres- 
ent, editor of The New York Inquirer. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


THE SQUARE DANCER’S GUIDE. 
By Gene Gowing. New York; 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 159 Pages, 
$3.95 
The Square Dancers’ Guide is a 

comprehensive book on the basics of 

folk and square dancing. The author 
imparts to the reader an appreciation 
of the tradition and often the national 
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flavor of the various dances. 

Part One is a detailed and illustra 
ed explanation of the fundament 
dance steps and formations. Thoug 
the emphasis is on the traditional an 
original ways of the dance, the auth 
does present some of the more cot 
temporary variations on the basic pa 
terns. 


Part Two is a fine introduction | 
the part of calling and leading squa 
and folk dances. Here the would-t 
caller is impressed with and instructe 
in his role, namely, that of a coordin 
tor and a means of helping the partic 
pants to enjoy themselves. From th 
section of the book, recreation leade 
and dance callers can get many pra 
tical suggestions for effective teachir 
and leadership. 

Part Three presents the calls a 
illustrated directions to over fi 
square and folk dances, includi 
many of the more popular ones. 
shortcoming in this section is that 


oes not give the musical score to these 
ances, though it does suggest tunes 
nd recordings for use with each 
ance. 
The Guide would be a fine addi- 
on to any recreation library, being 
specially helpful to those desiring or 
ist beginning to enjoy this type of 
creation. 

CHARLES F, KURFESS 
errysburg, Ohio 


-ETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
YOUR .22. By John G. MacKenty. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 218 
Pages. $4.95. 

‘I was born just twenty-five years too 

on to reap the benefit of John G. 

facKenty’s book, Getting the Most 

ut of Your .22. This brand new 
olume is a first-class handbook on the 


A NOVEL by Anton 
and Elly van Heurn 


What made him do it? 
How does a traitor’s mind 
work? When did the 
moment of understand- 


UDAS 


In this brilliant novel 
Judas’ mistake is revealed 
as a common one, an error 
in judgment, a misinter- 
pretation of the message 
of Jesus. The terrible con- 
om sequences, the agony of 
his conflict—make a story 
that grips the reader to 


the last line. 


At all book stores $3.75 oA 
MUHLENBERG PRESS « Phila. 222 


care and use of the .22. It’s especially 
written for those who don’t know 
much about firearms, but who are in- 
terested in knowing more. 

Oodles of pictures aid the text ma- 
terial in the presentation of such chap- 
ters as ‘“The Selection of a .22 Rifle,” 
“Shooting the Rifle,” “Safety First,” 
and ‘Care of Rifles and Handguns.” 

If you have a .22, you need this 
book to help you enjoy it more. If 
you don’t own a .22—but know you'll 
get one some day, you'd be wise to 
latch onto the book before you make 
the purchase. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


MORE POWER TO YOU. By John 
and Dorothea Crawford. Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press. 144 Pages. 
$2.50. 

More Power to You is an informa- 
tive, up-to-date book on teenage guid- 
ance. In this book the authors have 
listed many true-to-life teen problems, 
analyzed them, and discussed solutions. 

This book shows one how to gain 
clearer self-understanding, better self- 
acceptance and self-control. Tables, 
diagrams, illustrations and self-quizzes 
have made the book very interesting. 

Definitely, it is a better suited book 
for youth in the late teens or young 
adult group. Of course, there are many 
parts in it which certainly give great 
help to younger teenagers. No doubt 
the authors wrote the book for a wide 
age group. 

More Power to You is an excellent 
family guide. Parents and young 
people can read it together with in- 
terest. 

—VERNA HAHN SIGMON 
—ELIZABETH HAHN 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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Our devotions for 1958 appear through special 


FEBRUARY 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission. Copyright 1958. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


by DAR ROA 


Ecclesiastes 12 


This final chapter of Ecclesiastes 
has a rather dismal forecast. But if you 
remember your Creator the assurance 
of 13-14, can be yours. How many 
times does it take you to read 1 before 
you have it memorized? Try it aloud 
without looking. 


Acts 17:22-31 


How does Paul’s amazing mes- 
sage at Athens point up this week's 
theme, Remember Thy Creator? How 
does Paul use good logic to reach his 
hearers where they were? What is the 
difference between being religious and 
being Christian? Do you agree with 
25? How does your life prove it? 
What does repent mean, 30? Why 
does Paul mention the resurrection, 
31? 


Psalm 139:1-12 


How can God’s constant nearness 
be expressed? God not only creates 
but He continues to care. He did not 
walk out on us even though we are 
seriously sinful. Rather He came all 
the way to the cross to demonstrate 
His concern for us. 


Genesis 1:1-25 
The Bible doesn’t argue about 
the existence of God. It assumes God— 
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in the beginning God! Only “the foc 
has said in his heart, ‘there is n 
God.’”” These thrilling and dramati 
four words can’t be beat as a spring 
board into the abundant life toda 
and eternal life tomorrow. Note th 
repetition of God said. The last wor 
in 25 corresponds closely with a caf 
italized word in the same sentence. 


Deuteronomy 8 


Observe how /ive and possess de 
pend on our active obedience, 1. , 
wilderness can work wonders. Corn 
pare wilderness with repeated mentio 
of humbling in 2-3. Where have yo 
heard 3b before? Underline 5 and b 
cheered when God permits problem 
in your life. How can I best obe 
Him, 6? To point up God’s graciov 
activity underline every who in 14-1¢ 


Matthew 28:16-20 

This key to zestful living, link 
God’s power (18) with God’s prc 
gram (19) and God’s promise (20° 
Notice the teaching is not merely & 
posure but experience, 20a. What si; 
nificance is and in 20? It’s a hing 
Beware lest you claim Christ’s pron 
ised presence (I am with you always 
without claiming His power to pu 
sue His program. 


y luke 8:16-25 

How does this passage tie in 
th our theme for the week, We 
sed God Now? Does nothing is hid 
sturb you? It need not if you are liv- 
x with 1 John 1:9. Linger long on 
> how you hear of 18. Underline 
d in 21. Compare with Joshua 1:9. 


y Acts 5:17-32 

) Cheer here for Christian youth 
seting opposition. Daybreak suggests 
waste of time in sharing their wit- 
ss. Had this witness been in a cor- 
r, cooped up in one little clique, 28 ? 
peat the quote in 29 six times aloud, 
en once every hour today. It'll give 
rection to your day in a thrilling 
ly. Simple summary of salvation in 
-32. 


Psalm 125 


Underline trust. Can you include 
urself in the /ske and as that offers 
u the promise following so in 2b? 
ow inclusive is 2c? Scepter was an 
iblem of authority among ancient 
ople. How does this Psalm relate to 
r week’s theme, We Need God 
Ow ? 


Matthew 5:21-24 

This marvelous passage from 
e Sermon on the Mount is mighty 
ngerous. Have you ever been angry 
insulting ? Christ considers these as 
tal as murder. Compare 21 with 
codus 20:13. 


7 Psalm 119:33-40 

This paragraph points up how 
‘fe Need God Now to teach, give, 
ad, incline, turn, confirm. Are you the 
ject of these words? Does your con- 


firmation promise reflect in 33b and 
38? Note the fullness longed for: 33b, 
the end; 34b, my whole heart. Signifi- 
cant contrast in 36. Compare give me 


life with John 10:10. 
John 6:25-40 


12 Rabbi means teacher. Sign 
means miracles. Do you go to league 
because of the lunch, 26? Give is a clue 
to delightful daily work. Our basic 
work, 28? To think about the qualities 
of bread will enrich Christ’s I am the 
bread of life. 35 promises full supply. 
Have you ever wondered what is God's 
will? 39-40 offers specific answers. 
2 Timothy 1:3-24 


13 Old Pastor Paul, writing his 
last letter to young pastor Timothy, be- 
gins with thanks. His relation to God 
is not that of a saved sinner but a 
serving saved sinner! What a privilege 
to be prayed for, 3b. Paul had emo- 
tional tension: I long night and day, 


yet he is filled with joy. 
I John 5:1-12 


I 4 This marvelous passage echoes 
this week’s theme, Certainty of Salva- 
tion. The key to being a child of God 
begins with the first words of 1. The 
secret of victory in our easily defeated 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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lives is the same secret as salvation 
itself—faith in Christ. 10 suggests 
that while in science “seeing is believ- 
ing,” in Scripture “believing is see- 
ing.” Do you make God a liar? Mem- 
orize 12. 


15 » 1 John 5:13-21 

Have you permitted John to 
fulfill his purpose, 13? Underline 13 
in 13 you may know and in 5.2 this we 
know. Compare and contrast these in 


your own experience. There is a battle 
on, 18-19! It’s easier not to be a 


Christian. 
16 Revelation 3:15-22 

God created but never uses 
grey. He found it necessary to cleanse 
our black with the red blood of His 
own Son to develop in us a pure white. 
Satan’s color is black. The favorite in- 
vitation of many Christians is 20. Un- 
derline J will come in. Have you pray- 
ed today, “Come into my heart, Lord 


Jesus” ? 
17 Romans 5:1-11 

Mature Christians find Romans 
their most meaty Bible guide. To ap- 
preciate Paul’s marvelous message, look 
up the vocabulary he uses—faith, 
teach, grace, hope, glory, justified, 
saved, reconciliation. What is the 
origin of the peace with God that our 
world clamors for, 1? Compare 3 with 
James 1:2. God shows His love for us 
in that while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us! Amazing love! 

Romans 5:12-21 


I 8 Paul’s beautiful logic leaps out 
if you divide a piece of paper verti- 
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cally. On the left write Adam, on tl 
right Christ. Now fill in the contras 
If you put Law left, 20, what wou 


you place on the right? 
John 1:1-18 


19 In the beginning was the wor 
Christ! In Him was life! See al 
11:25, 14:6. John’s favorite word 
believe. Do you find a word that loo 
like believe, sounds like believe, at 
actually means the same thing in 1: 
The first comma in 12 is really an - 
sign. The Word became flesh is tl 
most startling announcement ev 


made. 
2 Matthew 16:13-20 

If you are not familiar with tl 
men of 6:14 meet them. This rock 
not Peter, but the Truth Peter co 
fessed: Jesus is the Son of God! TI 
keys of the Kingdom is the proclam 
tion of forgiveness. Peter was used | 
God to declare the door of salvatic 
opened to Jews (Acts 2) and to tl 


Gentiles (Acts 10). 
Matthew 4:1-11 


2 / How does this reflect th 
week’s theme, Pictures of God? Th 
of 1 is vital for as with Jesus so wi 
us. After a mountain-top experien 
like His baptism, 3, a time in the vz 
ley of despair, discouragement, ar 
even defeat is normal. The devil 
prompt to tempt all who are livi 
high spiritually. Cheering to note t 
Jesus was like us. What drama he 
These temptations were similar to 

as we struggle for bread, fame, 
power. If Jesus had struggles w 
Satan, should we expect less? 


John 1:24-34 

4 John was not afraid to point 
sus out to his pals, 29. The Greek 
stb translated takes away has rich 
eaning. Think through what this 
ccited announcement by John means, 
nowing that the verb he used includes 
) lift up, to take away, to put an 
id to. 


1 John 4:7-16 
4 Why did God send His Son? 
se 9. John 3:16. Expiation means 
crifice, 10. 15 reflects John 16:16. 
lotice the double truth in 15 and 16. 
‘Christian is one who is in Christ 
=cause he has let Christ in. 


John 3:14-21 
4 To make sure that 14 leads to 
fe, double check on Numbers 21:9. 
an salvation be summarized better 
an in 15? Linger long on 16, the 
orld’s finest digest of God’s open 
cret. 16 should rarely be quoted 


ithout 17. Why? 

25 1 Corinthians 3:10-23 

= An intensely interesting study 

muld be developed by pursuing the 

May. Answer 16 out loud. How does 

ne deceive himself? Let 21b rule you. 
Matthew 8:1-13 


6 Would you like a leper trailing 
du? The question is not so much “can 
2” but “will I?” Jesus preferred no 
ublicity because he did not want to be 
1e Jews’ earthly king but their heav- 
aly Saviour. A centurion in charge 
f 100 Roman soldiers often was right- 
ally despised. This particular officer 
ad been influenced by the Jewish re- 


ligion to a strong degree of social sen- 
sitivity. Notice His concern for his 
servant and his ready humility. How 
does this passage relate to this week's 
theme, The Power of Faith? 
2 Matthew 9:18-31 

A tuler kneels before a carpen- 
ter, 18. How wonderfully this section 
illumines this week's theme, The 
Power of Faith. We need not “compre- 
hend” all of Christ, merely touch His 
garment to be made well. Since a serv- 
ant is no greater than His Master you 
can assume that if your witness is con- 


sistent you shall be laughed at too. 
The primary function of faith, 22? 


Mark 9:14-29 
28 Sense the excitement here? 


How would you feel if you were in 
this crowd ? In some cases diseases were 
attributed to demon possession: mak- 
ing a man crazy, dumb, blind, epilep- 
tic. These were identified with, though 
not identical to, demon-possession. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


treasure day 


Every Friday is ‘Treasure Day” for 
our older daughter's third grade at 
Pennypacker Public School. Each pupil 
totes something to school to put on 
display that is of extreme interest to 
him or her, and supposedly of passing 
interest to the rest of the desk-fillers. 
Actually, the business turns out to be 
a display of “the most interesting item 
I’ve run across this week.” 

It’s surprising what stuff our off- 
spring classifies as her “treasure of the 
week.” One Friday it was a stuffed 
owl that she had found during a 
siege of closet-rummaging; another 
week it was a new volume of bedtime 
stories. One show-day she displayed a 
prize she had won in a contest; anoth- 
er week it was a college yearbook 
which included dated—and outdated 
—pictures of her parentage. 

Sizing up the “treasure day’ phil- 
osophy, it works like this: (1) Be 
original; don’t exhibit something 
somebody else might bring. (2) Keep 
your eyes open each week for some- 
thing real smooth. (3) Be sure the 
item is worth the eye-viewing time of 
the class. (4) Don’t repeat yourself-— 
don’t rebring or redisplay the same 
piece of prized property. 

Not a bad philosophied line-up! 

Our generation has been rightly la- 
beled “The Organization Man” gen- 
eration, in which most persons do 
what society expects them to do, sans 
originality. Too many Americans are 
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afraid to be different—and especiall 
is this true of teenagers. This lank 
slide toward uniformity needs to t 
slowed to a crawl—or stopped. 

Don’t get us wrong; we're not re 
ommending a program for the pu 
pose of piling up pecularities. Admi 
tedly, there is a sufficiency of peculiz 
people who possess an overabundanc 
of idiosyncrasies. Instead, we are ur; 
ing a determined effort to put som 
first-class originality into practice. 

Many users of their thinkin 
machinery are well aware that there 
too much sameness in everything fro 
hit tunes to Luther League prograi 
presentations. There are a few excet 
tions. 

The football fan has been moth 
balled until next September. But fc 
me there lingers the one unforgetft 
feature of the pigskin season that a 
ways brims with originality: the floa 
for the annual homecoming day p: 
rade. No class, club, fraternity ¢ 
sorority would be caught dead with 
worn-out, often-used float theme. Bu 
unfortunately, when many of the: 
same young people face us to yout 
program presentations, their origina 
ity has been put to bed. They're wil 
ing to settle for anything less than th 
best. 

Since you are reading this colum 
about January 1st—providing Unc 
Samuel's delivery boys have recovere 
from the back-bending Christmas d 
liveries, we'll New-Year’s-wish th: 
you resolute to pour more time an 
talent into your program planning fc 
1958. Maybe you'll discover that 
program well-planned and _ presente 
brings just as much satisfaction for 
job well-done as “honorable mention 
in a parade of floats! 
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AVID L. ANGERSBACH, Pacific Seminary, Berke- 
y, Calif.; THe Rev. DAvip R. GERBERDING, 54 
. Prospect St., Akron 4, Ohio; GrorGcE Tay- 
R, Jr., Midland College, Fremont, Nebr.; 
OBERT WALTERS, Chicago Seminary, Maywood, 
|.; FreD WEDEMEYER, Mt. Airy Seminary, Phila- 
Iphia 19, Pa. 


Division Chairman 


OBERT WALTERS, Christian Vocation, Chicago 
minary, Maywood, IIl.; MARTHA DIANA, Evan- 
lism, 191 Oak St., Manchester, Conn.; Joyce 
HHNSON, Missions, 3429-32nd Ave., S., Minne- 
olis 6, Minn.; Grorce Taytor, Jr., Social 
tion. Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. Frep 
Iss, Recreation. Gettysburg College, Gettys- 
rg, Pa. 


Luther Life 


Reporters 
e 
PLZ CREA £5 ciate vere o/etvie' al els R. L. Zaudtke 
British Guiana j...5 6... H. C. Magalee 
Candd a Ae iia viewers Robert Gerbig 
Caribbea tite tacewiee a rae Raquel Agosto 
Centrale Pentinicects.6.cciaeis « Carlton Smith 
Central: States: stern cies Gloria Sheridan 
Connecticut Joan Schneider 
Plotidas seprmae od eves Sally Bachman 


Georgia-Alabama ........ Linda Stevens 


PRA AN rca wis a scaianterrte oe oty + Lani Achor 
DNase trace shanty art oor Roger Renstrom 
1a fy Pe eae aroha Sam Schmitthenner 
Dirltarige cetera cuphe Wein ves Marilyn Cook 
OWA care eae ear Ae opra senate ool id Joy Peters 
Kentucky-Tennessee ........ John Rufer 
MADELIA Parco hie Maat cline Janet Reinbrecht 
Maryland Wics-:cpe ae ae be 20,0 Jerry Olsen 
Michigati: tor. > rtasecs ld > stassc Marie Cavan 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia vis sie ce 0 Carol Snyder 
Reading-Allentown ..... Ronald Wolf 
DMitinesota wat. pcg rigs sie she Dick Dordan 
MISSISSIPPI cis cise. ere sie Lillian Villeret 
Montandenisiinsiiatia depen Romell Snyder 
INGO; JERSey: 5 Saat ssact-oisie: Penny Milleman 
New York 
Biralowyrtee ee eave nee John Pfisterer 
OH Ci LSkANIC) Maleketsis aitiesisis = George Fey 
PROCUESEELS sis mein clos: stoke Lewis Lennon 
North Carolina ........ Ruth Whittecar 
INOVdi SCOHMAN utes iwc is oiatsjare Judith Kedy 
CORIG Vie iiste alors sin sini slate Tom Germuska 
PRCING Aa. de Masta icree Maxine Bowerman 


Pacific Southwest ..... Deanna Hardman 


PLSDUER TO leet eine aside ie June Burger 
Rocky Mountain ssc. 5206 50 oe Tom Wold 
South Carolina...» Gaynelle Swicegood 
Texas-Louisiana ......... Lyn Knuepper 
WIT SIMA preg cisteocieere oe neice s Joe Wagner 
Wiest OV ItkINiA | oie gra aelele Donna Jo Reed 
Western Canada ..... Walter A. Schultz 
WISCONSIN: vdieo, Ke Os rear Audrey Bacher 


©) DEACONESSES are needed i 
-= our church homes to serve 


children 
handicapped 


aged 


ae Ae 
TO PROVIDE 


personalized care 
specialized services 


Christian influence 


FOR INFORMATION write to 
Sister Eleanor Jamieson 
Room 713, 1228 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


